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wuicH is PURITY 


VITAMIN E comes pure from Roche. Nature has never surpassed the 
great purity of International Standard Roche Vitamin E Acetate (dl- 
alpha-Tocopherol Acetate), in its liquid or dry granular and fine powder 
forms. Vitamin product security comes from purity; Vitamin E purity 
comes right from Roche. 
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which is STABILITY 


VITAMIN E comes stable from Roche. Its stability stays. The quality 
superiorities which distinguish Roche dl-alpha-Tocopherol (yl) Acetate 
when you buy it, persist — unaltered, unchanged—as you use it. 
Roche sells you this confident conviction. 
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wuicu is UNIFORMITY 


VITAMIN E comes amazingly uniform from Roche. Every batch of Vitamin 
E Acetate that Roche ever makes (and Nature never surpasses) dupli- 
cates every property, potential, characteristic, and superiority of all the 
other International Standard dl-alpha-Tocopherol Acetate (liquid, dry 
granules, fine powder) that Roche safely and surely supplies you for 
vour Vitamin E products. 
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wuicw 1s POTENCY 


VITAMIN E comes potent from Roche. It’s the same potent E manu- 
factured by Roche for over two decades using the renowned Karrer syn- 
thesis — the same E selected as the international standard in 1941. 
Roche offers you long-term experience in large-scale production of pure, 
uniform, stabile, potent vitamin E. 
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SPEAKING FROM THE U.S.A. 








Benjamin Franklin once wrote, “Many complain of 
their memory, but few of their judgment.” Since we can 
assume straight-off that readers of this article are people 
of good judgment, it seems quite proper to offer a memory- 
aid, or key-word, to use in considering the role that glycerine 
plays in modern dentifrice formulation. The key-word for a 
dentifrice formula is BASHFUL and all dentifrice ingredi- 
ents can be classified into one of the following groups 
(remember the key-word) : 


B is for binders 

is for abrasives 
is for sudsers 

is for humectants 
is for flavors 


is for unique additives 


rent @ > 


is for liquids 


Glycerine is a humectant, and as you will see it has a 
rather central position in a good dentifrice formula. A 


ROBERT P. T. YOUNG, B. CH. E., M.S. IN ENG., was formerly Section Head in charge of 
Dentifrice Process Development, Basic Development, and Perfumes and Flavors 
for the Toilet Goods Division of The Procter and Gamble Company. He was 
with Procter and Gamble since 1941 with the exception of the six 

years he spent in the Navy—During World War II he was concerned with the 
design, manufacture, and inspection of 40 mm. ammunition; during the 

Korean war—propellants for rockets and missiles. A lieutenant commander, 

he was Head of the Test and Quality Control Division, Naval Powder 

Factory, Indian Head, Maryland. He received a Letter of Commendation 

for his contribution to the design and development of the Mark 43 

solid propellant rocket grain. 


Gly 





IN DENTIFRICES 


humectant can affect every other ingredient, and its pres- 
ence in the formula is, I believe, the principal reason the 
American people overwhelmingly prefer toothpaste to tooth- 
powder. It may be of some interest in passing to note that 
the largest selling dentifrice in America (1959 figures) has 
the highest glycerine content. 


Binders 


B is for binders and binders stabilize the paste. All 
binders provide highly viscous aqueous systems, and the 
best are quite thixotropic or gelatinous in nature. The pur- 
pose of these stabilizers is to prevent the separation or 
stratification of the various ingredients used, and when one 
considers the diversity of these ingredients—from heavy, 
solid, inorganic abrasives to light liquid, organic essential 
oils—one realizes the magnitude of the binder’s task. 

One of the earliest binders used was glycerite of starch. 
This was followed by various natural gums: karaya, gum 
arabic, or gum tragacanth. Today, the principal attention 
by dentifrice formulators is directed toward seaweed deriva- 
tives (Irish Moss) and toward the synthetic celluloses. (1) 
In addition to these organic binders, bentonite, a native, 
colloidal, hydrated aluminum silicate, and Veegum, a com- 
plex colloidal magnesium aluminum silicate, have been 
recommended for use. (2) 
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Almost every edible thickening agent can be considered 
to be a potential dentifrice binder. A simple screening test to 
determine the potential usefulness of a material as a denti- 
frice binder is to make a 1% solution of it in a 50:50 glycerine- 
water solution. If the binder is incompatible in this system 
(and many natural materials such as locust bean, guar gum, 
etc. are), it is not likely to be a very satisfactory dentifrice 
ingredient. 

Gershon et al. (2) mention that one of the best wavs 
to make a toothpaste is to disperse the binder first in the 
humectant and then add this slurry to the aqueous phase. 
In this type of processing an essentially anhydrous system is 
needed for best dispersion, and glycerine is ideal. 

In choosing a binder, particular attention must be paid 
to its interaction with all other ingredients. Since most 
abrasives contain trace quantities of cations (calcium or 
magnesium ions), these can interact at available sites on 
the binder molecule and cause firming or lumping on long- 
term storage. Some binders, particularly Irish Moss extrac- 
tives, act synergistically with the sudsers to produce a more 
stable foam on brushing. It is necessary to balance the 
binder with the humectant to arrive at the ideal viscosity, 
and also to produce a glossy, short-textured product. Finally, 
the binder must be completely bland in flavor and odor, 
and it must be compatible with the unique additives used 
in the formula. 


Abrasives 


The purpose of dentifrice abrasives is to remove the 
stains which form on teeth. Ideally, these materials should 
accomplish this without damaging the soft part of the tooth 
structure (dentin) which is often exposed near the gum line. 

The literature covering dentifrice abrasives is most fas- 
cinating. Historically, such exotic materials as pulverized 
eggshells, rouge, charcoal, wood sawdust, silicon carbide, 
and powdered cuttlebone have been mentioned. (3) The 
materials recommended for use today are much more com- 
monplace consisting of : 


Magnesium hydroxide 
Diammonium phosphate 
and similar materials 


Dicalcium phosphate 
Tricalcium phosphate 
Calcium carbonate 


Kuever (4) patented the use of insoluble sodium meta- 
phosphate. Phillips and Van Huysen (5) reported that when 
this material was mixed with calcium phosphate some polish- 
ing action occurred. Special abrasives have also been 
designed for special purposes. 

The interaction of humectants with abrasives is quite 
important to the “mouth-feel” of the dentifrice. Great care 
must be exercised to secure the proper balance between 
“chalkiness” on one end of the scale and “sliminess” on the 
other. Interestingly enough, there is a profound difference 
between humectants in this respect and glycerine seems to 
offer more flexibility in formulation than the others. 

It is known that glycerine reduces the abrasiveness of 
the abrasives used without substantially affecting their 
cleaning power. 





Sudsers 


Longfellow (7) reports that soap has been replaced by 
synthetic anionic surface active agents in all the major 
brands of dentifrice. The principal sudsers in use today are: 


Sodium lauryl sulfate 
Sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate 
Sodium lauryl sulfoacetate 
Dioctyl sodium sulfosuccinate 
Sodium salt of sulfonated coconut monoglyceride 


All of these materials must be highly purified to prevent 
imparting undesirable (mostly bitter) flavor notes to the 
dentifrice. 

Citrus fruit and other acid foods tend to have a bitter 
taste if eaten soon after the teeth are brushed with a denti- 
frice containing a synthetic surfactant. (8) Sanders (9) has 
obtained a patent on blends of sodium laury] sulfate (1 part) 
with monoglyceride sulfonate (2 to 5 parts) which are quick 
sudsing and have no more effect on the taste of orange juice 
than the pure monoglyceride sulfonate. 

One of the differences between soap and synthetic sur- 
factant is the feel or “slip” of the foam produced. Over the 
years people have become accustomed to the soft, slippery 
feel of soap, and the synthetics seem harsh or “squeaky- 
clean.” Glycerine does much to overcome this objection— 
foams of svstems containing synthetic surfactants are mark- 
edly smoother and more stable if glycerine is added. 


Humectants 


The principal purpose of using humectants in a denti- 
frice is to prevent the paste from drying out. The most 
serious type of dry-out occurs at the tube nozzle particularly 
when the cap has been removed and lost. Most pressure- 
packed formulae are particularly high in humectant level 
since normally no cap is used and because the polyethylene 
nozzle is rather readily permeated by air and water vapor. 

When considering humectants for dentifrice only three 
materials are usually mentioned: 


Propylene glycol 
Sorbitol 


Glycerine 


Propylene glycol is reported to have a slightly acrid 
taste. (10) It has not been widely used. 

In considering the relative merits of glycerine or sor- 
bitol as humectants for toothpaste, it is fair to state that 
glycerine offers all the advantages of a near anhydrous 
liquid. Sorbitol, which is a solid when anhydrous, tends to 
produce firmer pastes. Glycerine also has the tremendous 
advantage of being the traditional humectant used, and its 
interaction with all of the other ingredients in a dentifrice 
is established and well-known. 


























Flavor 


One of the most important consumer properties of a 
dentifrice is its flavor. The flavors of the leading dentifrices 
in the American market are fundamentally mint, winter- 
green, or root beer in type. A dentifrice flavor consists of 
volatile essential oils (peppermint oil, spearmint oil, methy] 
salicylate, menthol, anethole, etc.) and crystalline com- 
ponents—saccharin, cyclamate, salt, etc. The base stock also 
contributes flavor, and the most advantageous of the ingredi- 
ents in the base stock, from a flavor point of view, is the 
glycerine. Carr, Beck, and Krantz (11) have furnished the 
following table: 


Relative Sweetness of the Sugar 


Alcohols 
(Sucrose Taken as 100) 
Glycerol 108 
i-Erythritol 238 
Pentaerythritol 110 
d-Mannitol 57 
d,-I-Sorbitol 54 
i-Dulcitol 74 
Inositol 50 


From the above, it appears that glycerine is twice as 
sweet as sorbitol. Mannheim (12) reports that a very popu- 
lar dentifrice used in Europe during the ’30s contained 38 
per cent glycerine and required no, or very little, saccharin 
for sweetness. 


Unique Additives 


Therapeutic dentifrices have received increasing atten- 
tion during the past ten years. They owe their performance 
to ingredients we have termed “unique additives.” 

The list of unique additives is a long one. Those in- 
tended to reduce caries have included: 


Ammonia salts and urea compounds 
to neutralize mouth acids. 


Sodium N-lauryl sarcosinate 
to act as an anti-enzyme. 
Sodium oxalate 
to build an insoluble film on teeth. 

Hexachlorophene 

to destroy mouth bacteria. 
Stannous fluoride 

to reduce the solubility of tooth enamel in acid. (13) 


Tyrothricin 


to act as a general antibiotic. 


The search for unique additives has even gone as far as 
Ora S. Flower’s (14) idea of adding living organisms, 
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Bacillus alcaligenes, to the paste and thus inoculate the 
mouth with alkaline-producing bacteria. 

New Zealand has the highest incidence of dental caries 
in the world and Drs. Irwin and Leaver (15) have clinically 
tested tetradecylamine acetate there. 

Unique additives have been recommended for pur- 
poses other than reducing tooth decay. Mouth odor is a 
particularly important problem, and toothpastes green with 
chlorophyll were once in vogue. It is sometimes necessary 
to add a preservative to protect the paste itself from micro- 
bial attack and ethyl p-hydrozybenzoate at 0.1 per cent of 
formula has been recommended. (16) The removing of 
stain from the teeth by the addition of dextran to the 
formula was recommended by Russell and Nelson. (17) 

Glycerine is a particularly valuable ingredient in a denti- 
frice when its interplay with the unique additives is con- 
sidered. Many of these materials are reactive chemicals and 
more or less soluble in water. Instability of these actives 
through chemical reactivity of one type or another becomes 
a serious problem as the pastes age. One of the best ways 
to reduce this reactivity is to replace as much of the water 
as possible with glycerine. 


Liquids 


The common liquid in all dentifrices is water. Deion- 
ized or distilled water is recommended to minimize the 
possibility of color or flavor changes. 

Small amounts of mineral oil have sometimes been 
used, principally to make it easy to extrude the paste from 
the tube. It is quite obvious that mineral oil puts a tre- 
mendous load on the sudsers. 

Humectants and water make up the large bulk of the 
liquid phase of the dentifrice. The relative amounts used 
have a marked effect on the physical as well as the brushing 
properties of the paste. A good place to start in designing a 
new formula is 50:50 glvcerine-water. 


SUMMARY Using the key-word, BASHFUL, the formu- 
lation of a dentifrice has been discussed. It has been shown 
that glycerine interacts with each of the other ingredients, 
and that it is indeed an important and beneficial component 
of a fine dentifrice. 
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NOTE: Inclusion of formulations in this series of articles 
does not constitute a recommendation by G.P.A.—nor war- 
rant that they are free from patent or other legal restrictions. 
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Consumer panel 
votes YES! for 


( jlycerine | 


Here again is evidence that “Contains Glycerine” 
is a phrase that promotes sales on any label. A panel of 
women having broad geographic and economic distri- 
bution recently placed glycerine second only to lanolin 
as an ingredient they recognized and rated desirable in 
toilet goods. 

The soothing softness produced by Glycerine and 
Rose Water, Glycerine Soap and other long familiar 
products has registered with millions of American 
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women. In addition, glycerine offers an unmatched 
combination of desirable propertes... controls body 
and consistency, lubricates, prevents settling, resists 
hardening and prolongs product life. 

Glycerine deserves a feature spot on your label just 
as your product deserves glycerine. We'd be glad to 
supply technical information. Address your request to 
the Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 
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“May I borrow a cup of Streptococcus hemolyticus?” 


Keeping 
Posted 


F.T.C. and Direct Sellers 

Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, the nation’s largest seller of vitamin and mineral 
food supplements, has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue making unlawful. 
exclusive dealing agreements with distributors of its 
Nutrilite Food Supplement. The company also must 
cease making deceptive interpretations of a consent 
decree issued against it in 1951 by the U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of California, which 
prohibits, restrains and limits its advertising prac- 
tices. 

The evidence showed that retail sales of Nutrilite for 
1958 totaled $19,145,000. This amount represented 
61.52 per cent of the total value of house-to-house 
sales of vitamin concentrates for that year; 34.6 per 
cent of the total value of retail sales of vitamin and 
mineral combination preparations (such as Nutri- 
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lite) through all types of outlets; and 8.6 per cent of 
the total value of retail sales of vitamin concentrates 
through all types of outlets. In 1958 Mytinger & 
Casselberry had 80,700 distributors, 1,470 of whom 
purchased directly from Mytinger & Casselberry, 
and all of whom had agreed not to sell any other 
vitamin and/or mineral products. 

Mytinger & Casselberry was also prohibited from 
enforcing a companion contractual covenant forbid- 
ding terminated distributors to solicit Nutrilite cus- 
tomers for competing supplements, or to disclose cus- 
tomer names within two years after their severance. 
The Commission rejected the company’s argument 
that the two-year clause is reasonably designed to 
protect trade secrets and imposes no undue hardship 
because the dealer is free to sell competitive products 
to anyone except former Nutrilite customers. 


Ask Broadened Powers for FDA 

A special committee composed of seven professors of 
medicine and an emeritus director of a medical foun- 
dation, which was appointed last June by the presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has given its report and recommendations. The 
committee was asked to review the policies and pro 
cedures used by the Food and Drug Administration in 
reaching decisions concerning the acceptance of new 
drugs, including antibiotics, and the scientific sound- 
ness of the decisions made in recent years. The com- 
mittee was also asked to make such recommendations 
as it might feel desirable for the protection of public 
health through the functions of the FDA. 

The committee patted the FDA on the back by say- 
ing: 

“Taking into account the limitations of the FDA’s au- 
thority, funds, and scientific personnel, the committee 
found the decisions it reviewed acceptable, despite 
certain deficiencies in the quality and quantity of 
data on which they were based. It found no evidence 
of disregard for the public health, and noted that ap- 
propriate action had been taken when hazards were 
established by subsequent clinical experience. 
“Nevertheless, the committee concluded that certain 
weaknesses in the existing law and current staffing 
and budgetary support hamper the FDA in its task 
of protecting the public health. Accordingly, it has 
addressed its recommendations primarily to the cor- 
rection of these defects. The increasing rate at which 
medical research is expanding and new and powerful 
drugs are being developed is multiplying the number 
of potential hazards to be controlled. Therefore, the 
committee believes it is essential that its recommen- 
dations be acted upon with the least possible delay.” 
The recommendations of the committee are: 

1. The FDA should be given authority to require 
proof of the efficacy, as well as the safety, of ail new 
drugs. 

2. Manufacturers should be required to maintain 
records and submit reports of clinical experience and 
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othef relevant data after the drug is released for 
sale. 

3. FDA should be given authority to apply certifica- 
tion procedures to all antimicrobial agents used in the 
prophylaxis and treatment of infectious diseases. 

4, Endorses the Commissioner’s proposals in the Fac- 
tory Inspection and Drug Amendments of 1960 to 
clarify and strengthen existing and inspection au- 
thority, and to require that all drugs be manufactured 
and packaged under adequate controls. 

5. Information supplied to physicians concerning 
drugs should be not only accurate, but also complete, 
and the date of such information is essential to its 
proper evaluation, and therefore the committee en- 
dorses the proposed amendments to present labeling 
requirements published by the Commissioner in the 
Federal Register for July 22, 1960. 

6. Careful study should be given to the coordina- 
tion of the supervision of labeling, promotional ma- 
terial, and other advertising of drugs, now divided 
among several agencies of the government, and the 
means of ensuring that all information concerning 
drugs conveyed to the profession and the public by 
whatever media be in conformity with scientific fact. 
7. When a decision has been reached concerning an 
application, a statement should be prepared and in- 
corporated in the file summarizing the conclusions, 
the names and opinions of those involved, and such 
other data as may be necessary to provide a concise 
record of the basis for the decision. 

8. Staff members responsible for processing applica- 
tions should be supported to the utmost in their 
efforts to obtain submission of truly dependable sci- 
entific information on the efficacy and safety of the 
products. The data submitted by the manufacturer 
are not always of sufficient quality and quantity to 
permit a sound decision as to the merits of the prod- 
uct. 

9. The FDA should be supported in its effort to 
maintain a research program of high quality on the 
methodology and standardization of drug testing and 
related areas of basic science. This will not only im- 
prove methods available for carrying out responsi- 
bilities to the public, but also in aiding the recruiting 
and retaining of competent scientists on the staff. 

10. The Commissioner should seek such authoriza- 
tion as may be necessary to establish an advisory or- 
ganization of scientific and technical experts as a 
recognized resource for advice on criteria, procedures, 
and policies for the execution of the responsibilities 
of the FDA. 

11. These recommendations cannot be carried out 
without expended resources of funds and personnel. 
Also present resources are less than adequate to meet 
existing responsibilities. Therefore, the FDA should 
be granted the authority and funds to employ and re- 
tain larger numbers of highly qualified personnel and 
to support their activities. The committee endorses 
the recommendations made to this end by the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee in 1955. 
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TGA Scientific Papers 

Papers to be presented before the meeting of the Sci- 
entific Section of the Toilet Goods Association, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, November 30, in- 
clude: 

1. Change in Ultra-Violet Absorption Spectra with 
pH-Use in the Analysis of Toiletries, by Donald E. 
Dean, Robert Suffis, and Adele Levy, Analytical De- 
velopment Laboratory, Shulton, Inc. 

2. Some Analytical Applications of X-ray Fluores- 
cence Spectrometry. by G. Robert Clark, Director, 
Division of Cosmetics, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

3. Odor Intensity and Sterochemical Theory of Ol- 
faction, by James W. Johnson, Jr., Ph.D., and Albert 
B. Parks, M.S., Georgetown University Schools of 
Medicine and Dentistry, Department of Physiology 
and Biophysics. 

4. Studies on the Darkening Action of Dihydroxy- 
acetone, by Peter Flesch, M.D., Ph.D., and Elizabeth 
C. Jackson Esoda, Department of Dermatology, Uni- 
versity Hospital, University of Pennsylvania. 

5. Studies on the Absorption of Simple Dye Stuffs by 
Hair, by Stanley Brechner and Martin M. Rieger, 
Warner-Lambert Research Institute. 

6. Application of the H. L. B. System to the Solu- 
bilization of Essential Oils, by S. J. Strianse and 
Monroe Lanzet, Yardley International Research Lab- 
oratories. 

7. Specialization, the Key to Formulating Negro Cos- 
metics, by Edward Sagarin and Franklin H. Cooper, 
Lena Horne Beauty Products, Inc. 


Cosmetic Chemists’ Annual Meeting 

Papers to be presented before the annual meeting, 
reception and dinner dance of the Society of Cos- 
metic Chemists at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, No- 
vember 29, have been announced by E. Allen New- 
comb, Program Chairman. Four papers will be given 
at the morning session: 

1. Cosmetic Advertising under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, by Charles A. Sweeney, Bureau of 
Investigation, Office of Chief Project Attorney, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

2. Some Toxicologic and Clinical Studies with Dihy- 
droxyacetone, Leon Goldman, M.D., College of Medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati. 

3. Systemic Effects of Topically Applied Cosmetics, 
Frederick Reiss, M.D., Post Graduate Medical School, 
New York University. 

4. The Current Status of Acne Management, John 
Strauss, M.D., School of Medicine, Boston University. 
The afternoon session will consist of a symposium 
on the subject of new manufacturing techniques, 
with special emphasis on the transition from labora- 
tory scale to plant batch production. The symposium 
will include a discussion of sonic emulsification by 
Drs. Donald M. Skanen and Harold M. Beal, College 
of Pharmacy, University of Connecticut; and six 
papers on emulsions, liquid-solid and solid-solid mix- 
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ing by John F. Fischer, of Patterson Kelley Company. 
A reception will be held at 6:30, to be followed by a 
dinner dance at 7:30. 


New Plant Site for Rover 

William H. Rorer, Inc., has purchased a tract of ap- 
proximately 15.5 acres in Fort Washington Industrial 
Park, on which the Fort Washington Industrial Park 
Construction Corp. will erect two modern buildings to 
be ready in 1961. One, containing 135,000 square 
feet of floor space, will house the company’s offices, 
manufacturing and warehousing operations, while 
the other, with approximately 15,000 square feet, will 
house the research laboratories. Present operations 
at the company’s main building in Philadelphia and 
its warehouse and research buildings in Germantown 
will be moved to the Industrial Park located at the 
Fort Washington interchange of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and 309 Fort Washington Expressway. The 
new Rorer facilities on Virginia Drive in the Park, in- 
cluding ground, plant and equipment, will represent 
an investment of over $2 million. 

The move was necessitated by the company’s growth. 
Since moving to its present Stenton Avenue location 
in 1956, the company has added 20,000 square feet 
of space to that plant, leased the warehouse and re- 
search building in Germantown, and added distri- 
bution centers in Hammond, Indiana, and Oakland, 
California. As continued growth is dependent upon 
the expansion of research, the new Fort Washington 
laboratories will have three times the space of the 
present research facility, enabling broadening of re- 
search projects and accomplishment of much that is 
now impossible because of lack of adequate space. 
The main Rorer building will contain approximately 
34,000 square feet of office space, 43,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space, a 1,200 square foot mezza- 
nine, and 52,000 square feet of warehouse space. 

In the past 11 years the company has introduced 
seven new products to the pharmaceutical market 
and sales in 1959 totaled $9,078,000, against $6,617,- 
000 in 1958, and $765,000 in 1948. The company 
now employs 506 persons, including a sales staff of 
approximately 250. 


Drugstore Sales Keep Rising 

U. S. annual drug and proprietary store sales passed 
the $7 billion mark in 1959 and continued strong with 
a year-ago gain of 6.8 per cent in the first of 1960. 
Sales went up 38 per cent from 1955 to the end of 
1959, according to A. C. Nielson Company. Independ- 
ent drug and proprietary stores in 1959 showed a 
sales gain of 6.6 per cent over 1958, and the chain 
drug organizations made an unusually large increase 
of 13.4 per cent. During the first half of 1960 versus 
the same period, 1959, the increase for independents 
was 6.1 per cent and chains 9.5 per cent. Stores in 
every section shared substantially in the sales gains of 
1959. The best showing, a gain of 10.8 per cent, was 
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observed in the East Central area. The Middle Atlan- 
tic, Metropolitan Chicago, and the Pacific area stores 
also topped the U. S. average. 

!Towever, a lack of uniformity in area sales increases 
during the first half of 1960 was found in both chains 
and independent groups. In three areas, the Pacific, 
the Southeast, and the Middle Atlantic, chain store 
gains were high. In five other areas, chain sales con- 
tinued good, but volume declined in the New Eng- 
land chain stores, 

The steady trend toward an increasingly larger share 
of total independent store sales for the top volume 
group continued through the first half of 1960. These 
stores held 33.4 per cent of sales in 1954, and in five 
years increased their share to 42.2 per cent. The 
trend shows no signs of tapering off, with a sales 
share of 43.5 per cent for the larger units registered 
in the first half of 1960. 

Since 1955, the number of prescriptions has grown 
steadily, totaling 36 per cent more in 1959. Increases 
by areas during this period were substantial in every 
case, with a growth varying from as much as 51 per 
cent in the Pacific region to as low as 20 per cent in 
the East Central states. 

Sales of a selected group of major over-the-counter 
multiple-vitamin brands increased 19 per cent na- 
tionally in drugstores from 1956 to 1959. Sectionally, 
the eastern areas, particularly Metropolitan New 
York, showed less expansion than the country as a 
whole, with the Pacific area also below average. Sales 
of multiple vitamins in the west central area, Metro- 
politan Chicago and the two southern territories, 
however, were well above average. 

In 1959, average U. S. income per family or house- 
hold was $6,379. Of this sum, $137 was spent in drug 
and proprietary stores, taking 2.1 per cent of house- 
hold income. Broken down by territories, the highest 
incomes were reported in the two metropolitan areas, 
New York and Chicago, with the highest share of in- 
come going to drugstores in the Southwest (2.6 per 
cent). Dollar volumes of drug and proprietary stores 
have averaged close to an 8 per cent gain each year 
since 1950. If a very conservative annual increase of 
5 per cent can be anticipated during the Nineteen 
Sixties, by 1970 retail drug and proprietary stores 
can expect an annual volume pushing close to the 
$12 billion mark. 


FDA Color Regulations 

Regulations immediately effective were issued by the 
Food and Drug Administration last month for the 
Color Additives Amendments of 1960. The regula- 
tions list provisionally all colors which may be used 
in food, drugs, and cosmetics until the basic pro- 
visions shall become fully effective to the extent and 
under conditions consistent with the public health. 
The regulations also provide for the termination of 
provisional listing of certain color additives where 
such action is found necessary for the protection of 
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SUCCUMBS TO TOPICAL PREPARATIONS MADE WITH PFIZER POLYMYXIN 


The crusade against Gram-negative organisms has a powerful ally in 
Pfizer Polymyxin. Topical medicinals incorporating polymyxin have 
shown remarkable activity against such bacteria. This antibiotic is par- 
ticularly effective against infections caused or complicated by the 
stubborn Pseudomonas aeruginosa (Bacillus pyocyaneus). 

Polymyxin applied topically is virtually unabsorbed and is not known to 
be allergenic. The antibiotic is well tolerated by the epithelial membranes 
and may be used topically with no untoward signs. Furthermore, suscep- 
tible organisms develop resistance to polymyxin with difficulty, if at all. 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chemical Sales Division, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


For this reason, repeated or extensive topical administration is feasible. 

Combination of polymyxin with Pfizer Neomycin adds the plus of 
neomycin’s highly effective activity against staphylococcus organisms. 
When mixed infections are the enemy, polymyxin plus Pfizer Bacitracin 
achieves good results. 

When developing new topical products or improving existing ones, be 
sure to consider the potent benefits possible with 
Pfizer Polymyxin. Call your Pfizer representative 
today or write for Technical Bulletin 83. 
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the public health, and provide, in the case of certain 
color additives, temporary tolerance limitations and 
conditions of use. 


Schering Sues on Patent 

Schering Corporation has filed two suits alleging in- 
fringement of its chlorpheniramine maleate patent. 
The defendants are the Philadelphia Ampule Lab- 
oratories, of Philadelphia, in an action filed in the 
U. S. District Court for Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
Caesar C. Bottone and Elio Salvetti, doing business as 
Mondial Chemical Company, Englewod Cliffs, N. J., 
in a suit filed in the U. S. District Court for New 
Jersey. 

Schering’s complaints allege infringement of U. S. 
Patent No 2,267,245 issued in 1951, which covers its 
antihistamine products, including chlorpheniramine 
maleate. Neither defendant is licensed. It is believed 
that much of the allegedly infringing material is im- 
ported. 


Syntex and Imperial Chemical Ind. 

Syntex Corporation and the Pharmaceuticals Division 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. have announced 
that they have entered into a joint arrangement 
under which Imperial Chemical will distribute Syn- 
tex pharmaceutical products under the Syntex label 
in Great Britain and the British Commonwealth. The 
first product to be distributed under the new arrange- 
ment is a new anabolic developed through Syntex 
research, which was introduced by Imperial Chem- 
ical in Great Britain last month under the name 
Anapolon. 


Wander Forms Aar-Bern Pharmacal Co. 

Aar-Bern Pharmacal Company is the name of the 
newly formed proprietary division of the Wander 
Company. Several products are ready for introduc- 
tion. To accelerate developments and strengthen the 
organization, Gerald C. Wojta, present sales manager 
of Smith-Dorsey Pharmaceuticals, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been appointed director of sales and promotion 
for the division. Mr. Wojta advanced at Smith- 
Dorsey from salesman in 1953 to sales manager. 


Drug Cost Insurance 

Health insurance coverage against the costs of drugs 
has been steadily expanding, but the eventual role in- 
surance or prepayment might play in this field is not 
yet resolved, says J. F. Follman, Jr., director of infor- 
mation and research, Health Insurance Association of 
America, in an 88-page study dealing with Drugs, 
Their Cost, and Health Insurance. 

“With the development of major medical expense in- 
surance by the insurance companies about a decade 
ago and the development of extended benefit cover- 
ages by the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, an increas- 
ing amount of health insurance has become available 
against the costs of out-of-hospital prescription of 
drugs,” he said. He added that the extent of protec- 
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tion against the costs of prescription drugs was not 
known, but noted that more than 22 million Ameri- 
cans now have major medical coverage. 

“The combined circumstances of improved effective- 
ness of drugs, increased utilization of drugs, rising 
cost of drugs, and a willingness on the part of the 
consumer to spend an increased part of income, has 
resulted in increased personal and family expendi- 
tures for drugs, both directly and through health in- 
surance and prepayment plans. This can produce a 
situation of consequence to health insurers and to the 
purchasers of health insurance, since drugs can be- 
come an increasing factor in the costs of medical care 
and hence in the premium for protection against 
these costs. 

“This, in turn, points to the need for health insurers 
to give specific consideration to the inclusion of drug 
costs in their coverages to the extent necessary to 
and desired by the public, and in such form as to 
produce the most efficacious results.” 

Mr. Follman said there is a growing recognition in 
the insurance business of the need for more definitive 
data and knowledge with respect to the financing of 
drug costs. More experience by insurers. both in 
breadth and depth, is needed to help determine the 
role which insurance or prepayment should play in 
offering protection against such costs, he indicated. 


Wyeth Building New Main Plant 

Wyeth Laboratories is building a pharmaceutical 
manufacturing plant in East Whiteland Township, 
about 25 miles west of Philadelphia. The total cost 
of the plant, to be ready for occupancy early next 
year, will be $8 million—$2.5 million for the struc- 
ture, and $5.5 million for manufacturing and labora- 
tory facilities. The structure, located on a 90-acre 
tract, will have more than 12 acres under one roof, 
making it one of the largest plants of its kind in the 
country. Some 750 people, including scientific, tech- 
nical, and administrative workers, will be employed 
in the plant, which will turn out prescription drugs 
and serve as a new national warehouse for Wyeth. 
Headquarters for administration and research are 
located at Radnor, Pennsylvania. The new manufac- 
turing plant will eventually replace facilities now 
located at 12th Street and Washington Avenue in 
Philadelphia. The Wyeth Antibiotic Laboratories and 
fine chemical plant is located in West Chester, Pa. 
Manufacture of biological products is carried on at 
Wyeth’s biological laboratories in Marietta. Pa. 
Plants which produce Wyeth’s infant food formula, 
S-M-A, are located in Mason, Michigan, and Merid- 
ian, Idaho. 


Strong Cobb Buys Wholesaler 

Strong Cobb Arner Inc., private-label drug manufac- 
turer, has purchased, for cash and stock, Rawson 
Drug & Sundry Co., distributor since 1946 of health 
and beauty aid products and housewares. At present 
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Rawson services and distributes through its own racks 
installed in more than 1,700 stores and supermarkets 
in California and Nevada, with an estimated sales 
volume of $25 million in 1960. As a result, SCA’s 
combined sales are expected to exceed the rate of $40 
million in the current year. 

Rawson’s management, headed by Ray D. Rawson, 
Phillip Kane, executive vice-president, and the pres- 
ent Rawson organization, will continue to operate 
the wholesale service firm independently as a wholly 
owned SCA subsidiary. 


One More Medical Magazine 

The Academy of General Practice is to publish an- 
other medical magazine, Family Physician. The new 
publication will be mailed, on a controlled basis, to 
more than 35,000 doctors in the general practice of 
medicine. Since 1950, the Academy has published 
GP, a monthly scientific magazine that goes to 26,- 
000 physician members and 2,000 other physician 
subscribers. The new publication will contain selected 
scientific features appearing in GP, but will be 
mailed only to non-member physicians (under 65) 
in active general practice. 


Extensive Dental Survey 

In the “most extensive” survey ever made of dentis- 
try in the United States, four underlying factors 
were outlined: 

1. The American people generally set an astonishing- 
ly low priority on dental care. 

2. There is an increasing need for more dentists to 
care for the nation’s burgeoning population. 

3. Despite the country’s great wealth, some of its 
citizens are unable to pay for the comprehensive den- 
tal care that is desirable. 

4. Even more extensive use must be made of the 
auxiliaries in the dental field: the dental hygienist, 
the dental assistant, and the dental laboratory tech- 
nician. 

The largest financial item in the recommendations 
of the survey were concerned with dental care of 
children. It is estimated that the program urged 
would cost $120 million the first year, leveling within 
12 years to an annual expenditure of $940 million. 
In the area of dental research, the commission sug- 
gested that present funds, about $5 million, be in- 
creased to $1 billion. 

The survey was carried out by the American Council 
on Education, and was financed by grants from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Founda- 
tion, and the American Dental Association. 


Whiskey and Vodka 

To compare the toxic effects of whiskey and vodka 
congeners, an organoleptic and clinical study was 
conducted on a group consisting of 68 abstainers or 
moderate social drinkers. The comparisons were 
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made with two ounces each of whiskey and vodka. 
The congeneric content of these beverages was ob- 
tained by distilling off the ethyl alcohol. 

The tests, which were made by F. Damrau and E. 
Liddy, and were reported in Current Therapeutic Re- 
search, showed that the essential differences between 
vodka and whiskey are due to their congeneric con- 
tent and that the congeners in alcoholic beverages 
are the real culprits in producing hangovers and 
other undesirable reactions. 

The congeners of whiskey contributed to an extension 
or amplification of the effect of alcohol. They also 
caused a large number of adverse after effects, in- 
cluding bad taste sensations, gastric irritation, and 
resulting vasomotor responses. After consuming the 
same amount of alcohol in the form of vodka these 
results were minimal. 

In vodka drinkers, only 2 per cent hangover head- 
aches were observed, while as little as 2 ounces 
caused hangover headaches, bad breath and fatigue in 
from 6 to 27 per cent of whiskey drinkers. 

When alcohol is indicated for therapeutic purposes, 
the virtual tastelessness of vodka, its acceptibility to 
nonalcoholics, and the absence of the toxic whiskey 
congeners present obvious advantages. 


Union-Owned Drug Stores 

Medstore Plan, Inc., organized by 13 major unions 
with a combined membership of 350,000, is being 
set up in the New York Metropolitan area to run a 
chain of cut-rate drugstores. These stores will furnish 
union members and their families with drugs at 
prices substantially below what they now pay; opera- 
tion of the stores will also provide basic data for the 
development of a prepaid drug insurance plan. Med- 
store plans to cut costs through mass purchasing, 
efficient and economical methods of packaging and 
dispensing, and by cutting inventories by eliminating 
duplication; it is organized as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion. The first store is to be opened in midtown Man- 
hattan shortly after the first of the year, and five 
others are scheduled by summer for other boroughs 
and Long Island. Each participating union is putting 
up $1 a year for every member; the stores are ex- 
pected to be self-sustaining. 

Working closely with the Medstore Plan will be Dr. 
George Baehr, former president of the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of New York, and now consultant to that 
organization. Utilizing H.I.P. statistical facilities and 
data developed from the operation of the new drug- 
stores, studies are expected to provide an actuarial 
basis for the possible creation of a prepaid drug in- 
surance program. 

Announcement of the plan brought a protest from 
a spokesman for the 3,400 retail druggists in the Met- 
ropolitan area. Benjamin L. Gudes, executive secre- 
cary of the New York Retail Druggists Association, 
called for a meeting of representatives of labor, con- 
sumers, medicine, and pharmacists to study the work- 
ability of a broad prepayment drug insurance plan. 
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MANIPULATED MOLECULES 


BY JOSEPH KALISH, Ph.D. 


. o- of the context in which it has been pre- 
sented, molecule manipulation has come to mean 
second-rate research, to those who don’t know better. 

Let’s examine a few cases of this molecule manipu- 
lation. Certainly, the Kendall-Hench discovery of the 
use of cortisone in relieving the symptoms of rheu- 
matoid arthritis was great and fundamental. It was 
even believed that the compound was unique and 
that manipulation of the molecule would destroy its 
usefulness. Nevertheless, it was molecule manipula- 
tion—the removal of two hydrogen atoms from cer- 
tain locations in the cortisone molecule—that led to 
prednisone, five times as potent, but with fewer side 
reactions. This new, manipulated molecule quickly 
displaced the old one almost completely in medical 
practice. 

Again, as the culmination of a long and expensive 
research program. a great new diuretic, chlorothia- 
zide, was developed, and quickly replaced older and 
less effective compounds. Yet a molecule manipula- 
tor added two hydrogen atoms to the molecule and 
made it ten times as active as before. 

You may not remember that the original sulfa 
drug was a complex dye. In this case the body did 
the molecule manipulation, breaking it down to sul- 
fanilamide. When this simple compound proved ef- 
fective, but with too many disagreeable side reac- 
tions, laboratory molecule manipulation gave us the 
present large group of sulfa drugs that can be used 
in less frequent doses, and with fewer side reactions, 
to cure infections. 

As still another example: If we had stopped with 
the first clinically useful antihistamine, we would 
still be taking larger doses that make us sleepy, in- 
stead of smaller ones that affect only our hay fever. 

On a purely commercial level, and we ought to 
stop being apologetic for trying to make an honest, 
highly competitive profit, there is molecular manipu- 
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lation to compete with a patent monopoly. Let me 
hasten to add that the individual or corporate inven- 
tor is fully entitled to, and in fact is guaranteed under 
the Constitution of the United States, exclusive rights 
to an invention that is approved by the patent office. 
This is just as true for new drugs as for new kitchen 
gadgets. However, a line of research resulting in a 
product and a published patent may suggest a related 
line of research not covered by the patent. The new 
product cannot be inferior to the first one, or it will 
never get beyond clinical trial; yet it need not be 
specifically better, to warrant marketing. The doctor 
and his patients will now have two drugs instead of 
one, and any Clinician will assure you that for mys- 
terious reasons some patients will react somewhat bet- 
ter to one drug and some to the other. Meanwhile the 
competitive educational efforts of two manufacturers 
will be far more effective than that of one in telling 
all physicians about the new treatment available to 
them. 

Finally, the great discoveries are not frequent 
enough to keep a complex research group in being. 
Short- and intertnediate-range molecule manipulation 
projects usually start out at relatively inexpensive 
jobs with a relatively high expectation of success. 
They earn a profit, which justifies maintaining re- 
search. Meanwhile, the idea for the truly funda- 
mental advance can come to the investigator while 
he checks routine information in the library, or while 
he watches a conventional experiment give uncon- 
ventional results. @ 
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MEN’S FRAGRANCES 
From Koeln to Florida ae ea 


BY J. R. ELLIOTT PERFUME CONSULTANT 


W iit typical American conceit, most of us like to 


regard men’s fragrances as an exclusive American 
invention. While it is true that the mass production 
of this fragrance type is an American phenomenon, 
we owe an immense debt to our European forbears 
for its origin and subsequent development. They were 
producing and using these products before our coun- 
try was founded. 

The grandaddy of men’s fragrances is the Koelnisch 
Wasser (Cologne Water) first manufactured in the 
German city of Koeln (Cologne), from which the 
present class name of “cologne” is derived. 

Essentially this water was a citrus bouquet blended 
with rosemary or lavender, or both, and distilled with 
potato alcohol to produce a clear solution. By today’s 
technical standards it was a rather crude product. 
But, in its time it was an important article of com- 
merce sold at a good price. 

As time passed and the essential oils were de- 
veloped, this general formula was extended to in- 
clude other materials such as neroli, petitgrain, the 
herbals—marjoram and thyme, the spices—cloves, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, and, eventually, the assorted 
florals—rose, jasmin, mimosa, and the like. 

Today, in American usage, the word “cologne”’ is 
misapplied. It is used to indicate a diluted solution 
of a fragrance oil in an alcohol-water mixture. There- 
fore, in this article we use the term “classic cologne” 
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to indicate the extended Cologne Water type of fra- 
grance already described. 

At first, the classic colognes were used by both men 
and women. But, as technical advances in perfumery 
were made. the classic cologne became associated 
with men, while the newer and more flowery varia- 
tions attracted women. 

When the English popularized the lavender co- 
lognes, or ‘“‘waters” as they were first called, a mascu- 
line fragrance type was established which has con- 
tinued in preference to this day. Anyone who has 
been fortunate enough to smell true Mitcham laven- 
der can readily understand the Englishman’s fond- 
ness for his favorite cologne. 

In the early days of our country, fine fragrances 
were luxuries imported at great cost to be enjoyed by 
only a few. But, human nature being what it is, sub- 
stitutes were ingeniously devised using the domestic 
raw materials then available in this rugged colonial 
area. It is from these efforts of substitution that the 
style of American men’s fragrances arose. 

Our English heritage showed itself in the early ef- 
forts to prepare lavender products. Every household 
had its lavender garden from which “tinctures” were 
seasonally made. But unfortunately the lavender 
plant did not adapt itself too well to the American 
soil and climate. Its fragrance was far from com- 
parable to the European variety. Too much cam- 
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phoraceousness, too little floweriness. 

Rosemary was similarly grown, and with much 
better success, for flavoring as well as for fragrance. 
Both rosemary and lavender tinctures were standard 
items in colonial pharmacy. 

This pharmaceutical property brings out a curious 
fact. American men’s fragrances seem to have origi- 
nated from quasi-medical applications. Tom Boyle’s 
Balm illustrates this point. 

This Balm, although unknown today, was probably 
one of the first truly American masculine fragrances 
prepared from native raw materials. 

The real personality of Tom Boyle is a moot ques- 
tion. Some sources claim that he was a southern plan- 
tation owner with an inventive flair who created the 
Balm for use on his estate. Others say that Boyle was 
an itinerant “herb doctor,” who ultimately donated 
his formulation for the welfare of posterity. What- 
ever his origin, Boyle created a product that filled a 
need in his times, and certainly set a style that runs 
like a bright thread through the fabric of American 
perfumery. 

The Balm was simplicity itself—an infusion of the 
crushed leaves of the Oswego bee balm in witch 
hazel extract. Oswego bee balm is a plant still grown 
in modern gardens for its scarlet flowers. Its leaves 
were once highly regarded for use in a poultice for 
bee stings and various skin lesions. 

These crushed leaves contributed a powerful lem- 
on-bergamot fragrance to the witch hazel extract. 
making it resemble the classic cologne. In fact. some 
versions of the Balm actually included a touch of 
rosemary, apparently to simulate even more strongly 
the familiar European cologne odor. Oswego bee 
balm must not be confused with the wild bergamot. 

Tom Boyle’s Balm enjoyed widespread popularity, 
especially on the frontier, where it could be produced 
from the witch hazel plant and Oswego bee balm 
which grew so profusely. Alcohol from local fermen- 
tation and distillation was no problem. In many lo- 
calities the Balm could not have been much more 
than raw whiskey with herbal extractions. 

The Balm was a versatile product in those early 
colonial times. It served as a shaving lotion, a use 
quite understandable if you have ever seen antique, 
straight-edged, hand-honed razors. It was a standard 
treatment for insect bites and localized inflamma- 
tions. It was used as a hair tonic, but for purposes of 
vanity as well as necessity. There are a number of 
recorded instances of its use to create a fragrance ap- 
peal to women—the colonial version of sex appeal. 

The Balm was even recommended in teaspoonfuls 
for internal use as a “digestive and carminative.” 

But its largest use was as a kind of body lotion. It 
should be remembered that this was an era when hot 
water was a luxury and frequent bathing regarded as 
sinful! 

Apparently the Balm was considered as good for 
beast as man; there are notes indicating that it had a 
beneficial effect on “ye swellings of ye cowes udders.”’ 
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Presumably this was a reference to the mastitis of 
modern veterninary medicine. 

Regardless of its assorted uses, the Balm was a 
highly popular product. Men seem to have em- 
ployed it sparingly on their faces but liberally else- 
where. The witch hazel gave it a legitimate thera- 
peutic claim, but its bergamot-like odor gave it the 
fresh fragrant appeal of the classic cologne. Tom 
Boyle’s Balm set the pattern of appreciation for the 
classic cologne fragrance which continues today, even 
though his Balm has long vanished from the scene. 

Another strictly American fragrance contribution 
was the familiar jar of dried rose petals and spices 
that stood on colonial mantelpieces. While its con- 
tents were largely used for feminine purposes such 
as sachets, handkerchief boxes, and linen storage, 
they occasionally turned up in a powdered form for 
perfuming the voluminous men’s wigs of those times. 

Although this roses-and-spice product won a con- 
siderable popularity in its time, there was never a 
hint that its fragrance might become the pattern for 
a men’s cologne. It remained dormant as a possible 
cologne fragrance until a series of circumstances led 
to its selection as the prototype of the fantastically 
successful spiced men’s cologne of today. 

The nearest approach to the translation of the rose- 
spice jar of colonial days into a cologne type of fra- 
grance was the so-called Florida Water series. 

Florida Water seems to have originated in the 
Caribbean Islands where it became a thriving article 
of commerce. Later, its production was taken up in 
the South, with New Orleans as the principal point 
of its manufacture. 

How the name “Florida Water” became assigned 
to this particular product is shrouded in mystery. 
Colognes of that era were often described as “waters,” 


(Continued on page 672) 
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ACME: 


SKIN DIABETES? 


TOPICAL THERAPY 


WITH HYPOGLYCEMIC SULFONAMIDES 


BY G. PROSERPIO, Ph.D., and M. CAPRA, Ph.D. 


M any causes have been suggested for acne. 
Among these may be mentioned endocrine imbal- 
ances, metabolic dysfunctions, gastrointestinal distur- 
bances, wrong diet, allergic sensitization, focal in- 
fections, and variations in the surrounding tempera- 
ture and humidity. 

These are said to be the possible causes of true 
acne, which consists of excessive production of waxy 
sebum of abnormal composition and poor in unsatur- 
ated fractions, combined with hyperkeratosis, which 
accelerates the encystment of the sebum, and plug- 
ging of pores. This change in the characteristics of 
the sebaceous secretion may be explained on the basis 
that a diet excessively rich in carbohydrates favors 
the formation of solid, saturated fatty acids that 
lack sterilizing properties; moreover, an excess of 
androgenic hormones inhibits the synthesis of essen- 
tial unsaturated fatty acids, whereas the estrogenic 
hormones accelerate it, and it is this possible hormone 
imbalance—which can easily take place in adoles- 
cence—that often characterizes the occurrence of acne 
in young people. Endocrine dysfunctions and wrong 
diet thus lead to a sebum poor in unsaturated sub- 
stances and, therefore, denser, as well as of low steri- 
lizing value; the sebaceous gland seeks to overcome 
the deficiency in unsaturated substances and becomes 
hyperactive. 

Encystment, with the expansion of the follicular 
sac, formation of blackheads and comedones, and in- 
flammation of the follicle produce the acne pustule. 

Pathogenic bacteria find a favorable environment 
in the follicular pustules and are not inhibited by un- 
saturated acids, which are almost absent. 

It follows thus, that acne requires not only regula- 
tion of the hormones and diet, but also local antisepsis 
and a restoration of unsaturated fatty acids. 

To the treatments leading to endocrine and diges- 
tive normalization and disinfection, should now be 
added a new and interesting one discovered by chance 
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by Canadian research workers on the basis of certain 
suppositions made by Urbach and LeWinn. These 
two scientists examined cutaneous disorders related 
to improper nutrition and abnormalities in the me- 
tabolism and reported on their studies in Skin Dis- 
eases, Nutrition and Metabolism (Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., N. Y. 1946). 

Noting the frequency of acne in patients with ex- 
cessive carbohydrate in their diet, these authors estab- 
lished their hypothesis that there might be a “skin 
diabetes” not related to a state of pancreatic diabetes, 
which is characterized by an alteration of carbohy- 
drate metabolism limited to the skin alone. 

Such an alteration would result in a decline in the 
local defense abilities, with greater susceptibility to 
infections. 

Urbach and LeWinn maintained, finally, that all 
recurring pyogenic dermatites that tend to become 
chronic are only the result of skin diabetes. 


Diabetes and the Skin 

Diabetes mellitus is a permanent alteration in the 
metabolism of the carbohydrates, which are poorly 
utilized by the organism, with resultant disturbances 
in lipid, carbohydrate, and protein metabolism. These 
changes, even though they are accompanied by al- 
teration in endocrine and neurovegetative regulation, 
can be ascribed primarily to an insulin deficiency; 
this deficiency can be related to decreased activity of 
the insular apparatus of the pancreas and in these 
cases the name “insular diabetes” is proper. 

In addition to this absolute deficiency, there may 
also be present a relative deficiency in the sense that 
insulin activity, even if quantitatively normal, may 
be inadequate in some situations, due to a change in 
the harmony of the large endocrine picture (extra 
insular diabetes). Diabetes mellitus is a disease of a 
constitutional nature and is often hereditary. Its main 
symptoms are permanent glycosuria and_ hyper- 
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glycemia, and a tendency towards ketosis. 

Among the many well-known manifestations of 
diabetes, those of particular interest to us are the 
cutaneous manifestations. 

Pruritis in the cutaneous folds is very frequent; 
in general, it yields to the first treatment, while other 
dermatoses, such as intertrigo, acne, boils, and pyo- 
dermites, which appear predominantly on uncovered 
parts (face, nape of the neck, outer surface of the 
arms and of the legs), are more stubborn. 

It was the accidental discovery of the hypoglycem- 
izing properties of certain sulfonamide derivatives 
that opened up the question as to whether insulin 
alone could reduce and control hyperglycemia. 

In 1930 Ruiz, Silva, and Libenson* detected ap- 
preciable hypoglycemizing power in methyl]-thio-imi- 
dazole. This aroused the interest of Janbon,* who 
prepared a series of compounds, including a sulfon- 
amide known also as rp 2254. This was intensively 
studied by Loubatieres,° who investigated its mechan- 
ism of action. 

Para-amino-benzenesulfamido-isopropyl-thiodiszol, 
tested by Janbon and Loubatieres, has now been su- 
perseded by a group of more active compounds, in- 
cluding carbutamide, tolbutamide, chlorpropamide, 
and phenformin, which is not a sulfonamide deriva- 
tive. 

The mechanism of action of the antidiabetic drugs 
is as yet not fully known. 

The consensus of scientists is today essentially 
based on three theories, which we shall indicate only 
in outline. 

1. Synthetic drugs with hypoglycemic action regu- 
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late the utilization of carbohydrates by increasing 
the formation and the mobilization of insulin. 

2. They reduce or check in some way the insulin- 
antagonistic influence exerted by various endocrine 
glands. 

3. They interfere directly with one or more phases 
of carbohydrate metabolism, either at the level of the 
hepatic parenchyma or of other tissues. 


Acne Therapy with Sulfonamide Ureas 

Returning to the thesis expressed by Urbach and 
LeWinn, that acne is a skin diabetes, Drs. J. L. Cohen 
and A. D. Cohen developed it with interesting re- 
sults, as set forth in their report in The Canadian 
M.A. Journal (80: 629; 1959), ‘“Pustular acne, sta- 
phyloderma and its treatment with tolbutamide.” 

They had noted that some of their diabetic patients 
(who also showed signs of acne), when treated with 
tolbutamide, were rapidly cured also of the acne. 

They proceeded to the oral treatment of nondia- 
betic acne patients, and obtained surprising results in 
26 clinical cases showing different forms of common 
acne and pustular dermatoses that had resisted other 
therapies—ultraviolet rays, antibiotics, and the like. 

On the basis of these results, we also carried out 
antiacne treatments with hypoglycemic agents, ob- 
taining good results in ten patients. 

We started by administering 0.5 grams per day 
of tolbutamide, then increased the dose to 1 gram per 
day. After only two weeks definite improvement was 
noticeable. 

In certain cases, in highly emotional young people, 

(Continued on page 694) 
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BIGGER AND BETTER 


DETAIL FORCES 


BY PETER BART 


A. a result of the Kefauver hearings on the drug 
industry, many Americans have become cognizant 
for the first time of a man who occupies a unique 
niche in the business world. 

He is a rather enigmatic figure who is heartily 
welcomed into thousands of doctors’ offices, yet never 
pays a fee; who is constantly dispensing medical in- 
formation, yet is not a medical man; who seems to 
know all about the latest drug discoveries, yet rarely 
goes near a research laboratory. 

The man in question is the “professional service 
representative,” or detail man. His basic job is to visit 
doctors, druggists and other potential customers to 
promote the line of pharmaceuticals produced by his 
particular employer. It is a job that is both demand- 
ing and controversial. 

It is demanding because it is intensely competitive, 
because it requires that a man be always alert and 
well-informed, and because it involves constant travel 
from town to town, office to office. 

It is controversial because, as a result of the Ke- 
fauver hearings, there are many critics who believe 
the detail man has overplayed his role. These critics 
feel that the drug industry spends too much money 
on too many detail men and that as a result drug 
prices tend to be inflated. 

Pharmaceutical officials answer that detail men 
fulfill a vital role in informing the nation’s doctors of 
the latest developments of medical research. They in- 
sist that detail men are important not only in promot- 
ing sales but also in advancing the medical art. 

Drug companies are backing these assertions with 
cold cash. Despite the over-all industry drive to pare 
costs, many companies are in the midst of substantial 
expansions of their sales forces. 

The Lederle Laboratories division of American 
Cyanamid Company in recent months has added 100 
men to its detail force to bring its total up to 800. E. 
R. Squibb & Sons of New York, a division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, aims to increase its 
detail staff from 850 to 1,000 by 1962—thus doubling 
its size of a decade ago. Smith, Kline and French Lab- 
oratories of Philadelphia, Penna., soon will start in- 
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creasing its detail force from 450 to 550. The Upjohn 
Company, which has more than 1,000 detail men, 
plans to increase its staff by about 10 per cent next 
year. 

One key reason for these staff expansions is that 
most companies expect to have a variety of new drug 
products to introduce over the next year or so and 
want to ensure that these drugs are brought to the at- 
tention of the medical profession. 

As more and more companies seek to recruit new 
men, however, the available supply of prospective de- 
tail men with suitable qualifications seems to be di- 
minishing. 

Drug companies say they prefer men with training 
in pharmacy, or at least those who majored in pre- 
medical subjects in college. 

Eli Lilly & Company claims that 95 per cent of its 
detail men now are registered pharmacists, for ex- 
ample. 

At present, however, most companies must settle 
for men with largely nontechnical backgrounds— 
those who hold conventional Bachelor of Arts degrees. 
Meanwhile, the firms are vastly expanding their 
training programs in an effort to compensate for these 
deficiencies. 

Squibb, for example, recently established a new 
national training center in Kansas City, Mo. Merck, 
Sharpe & Dohme, a division of Merck & Company, 
recently centralized its training at its Philadelphia 
headquarters and installed a permanent training 
staff. The company formerly let district managers 
handle this function. 

Similarly, the Pfizer Laboratories division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. this year for the first time brought its 
entire 850-man sales force to Syracuse University 
for a special five-day refresher course. 

Most training programs combine classroom work 
with practice selling in the field. 

Smith, Kline & French, for instance, puts its men 
through a two-week classroom course followed by two 
weeks of training in the field. The men then return 
to Philadelphia for two more weeks. At the end of the 
training period, the new recruits take an examina- 
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tion that tests their knowledge of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

Even after they become full-fledged detail men, of 
course, the men still undergo periodic refresher cours- 
es, regional sales meetings, and so forth. Every six 
weeks, S.K.&F. sends its men a questionnaire which 
they must fill out and return to their regional man- 
agers. The questionnaire requires them to study their 
manuals dealing with new company products. 

“Ten years ago the total introductory training peri- 
od amounted to only two weeks compared with six 
weeks at the present time,” said Tony English, field 
manager for S.K.&F.’s professional service depart- 
ment. 

Squibb’s newly established “pre-primary sales 
training course” involves a rigorous program of study 
aimed at men lacking a pharmaceutical background. 
The special program stretches from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
for six days (or even longer if required in special 
cases), with abundant homework assigned for the 
evening hours. After the basic program, the men em- 
bark upon another three-week course of study before 
finally heading into the field. 

The pre-primary course covers the following sub- 
jects: pharmacy, pharmaceutical arithmetic, review 
of inorganic chemistry, review of organic chemistry, 
pharmacology, anatomy, diseases, drug-classification, 
drugstore operation, physicians, drug retail distribu- 
tion, bacteriology, and definition of pharmaceutical 
terms. 

The fourth day of the course, for example, begins 
with a review of the previous day’s work, followed by 
a quiz. This takes from 9 to 10:30 am. Then one 
and one-quarter hours are consumed by a review of 
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the principles of inorganic chemistry—common ele- 
ments with symbols and values, common inorganic 
radicals and their values, chemical formulas for some 
common acids, normality—molarity and equivalence. 

After a lunch break from 12 to 1:30, the class 
moves into organic chemistry, taking up definitions 
of organic chemical terms, typical reactions of vari- 
ous types of organic compounds, methods of prepar- 
ing some organic drugs, and structural formulas for 
some organic drugs. 

At 6 p.m. the class adjourns with this terse home- 
work assignment: Review training notes on inorganic 
and organic chemistry. 

At the beginning of the course each man is given 
a hefty packet of literature including a notebook, a 
medical dictionary, Boyd’s Introduction to Medical 
Science, a product handbook, the Physicians’ Desk 
Reference, a facsimile prescription book, a hospital 
check list, a vitamin portfolio, and so on. 

Many companies, of course, are increasingly turn- 
ing to modern teaching aids to supplement the basic 
literature. Lederle, for example, has introduced the 
use of tape recorders so that students can practice 
their pitches on instructors, then hear the tape played 
back. 

The drug companies’ motivation in upgrading their 
training programs is far from academic. Officials be- 
lieve that, as more and more detail men take to the 
field (there are now more than 15,000), only those 
best prepared for their work will be granted access 
to the doctors. The rest will just represent money 
down the drain—and some companies figure it costs 
more than $15,000 a year to keep a detail man in the 
field. (Continued on page 696) 
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Officers and members of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists arrive at Chicago. 
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ke seventh annual seminar of the Society of Cos- 
metic Chemists took place at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago on September 15 and 16. Chairman of the 
seminar was Warren B. Dennis and about 200 cos- 
metic chemists from all sections of the United States, 
as well as representatives from Canada, Mexico, and 
England, attended the sessions. The president of the 
society, H. J. Amsterdam, and the chairman of the 
Chicago chapter, William Mueller, greeted those who 
attended. A cocktail party and banquet, which was 
combined with the annual president’s night of the 
Chicago chapter, followed the Thursday session. Mai- 
son de Navarre, president of the International Fed- 


SEMINAR 1960 


eration of Societies of Cosmetic Chemists, which now 
includes ten affiliated groups, reviewed the group’s 
activities. Dr. R. H. Marriott is the incoming presi 
dent of the Federation. 

Seminar papers were divided among three sections: 
Enzymes of the Skin, Hair Coloring, and Analysis of 
Cosmetic Mixtures. Dr. R. K. Winkelmann, of the 
University of Minnesota, discussed The Skin as a 
Sensory Organ; the paper by Dr. R. A. Ellis of Brown 
University was devoted to The Skin as a Biochemical 
Factory: Regional Variation in Epidermal Enzymes; 
Dr. Allan L. Lorincz of The University of Chicago 
described Patterns of Reaction of the Skin to Injury; 


First panel, left to right: Dr. Adolph Rostenberg, Dr. A. L. Lorincez, Dr. 
R. K. Winkelmann, and Warren B. Dennis. Dr. R. A. Ellis is not shown. 
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Second panel: Max Marti, Gus Kass, Warren B. Dennis, Louis Hoehn, 
Jr., Dr. R. C. Houtz, Dr. S. Becker, Walter Edman, Dr. D. L. Underwood. 


Dr. D. L. Underwood, The Toni Company, had as 
his subject Human Hair, A Chemical Substrate; Dr. 
S. W. Becker, Jr., of the University of Illinois dis- 
cussed the Natural Color Pigment of the Hair; Walter 
W. Edman and Max E. Marti of Evans Research and 
Development reported on the Properties of Peroxide- 
Bleached Hair; Gus S. Kass of Alberto-Culver Co. 
and Louis Hoehn, Jr., of Nyanza Color & Chemical 
Co. discussed The Color Development of Oxidation 
Dye Intermediates; Dr. Milton J. Rosen of Brooklyn 
College had his subject the Detection, Isolation and 
Identification of Surface Active Agents in Cosmetics; 
R. J. Manning of Beckman Instruments, Inc.. dis- 
cussed Recent Advances in Instrumental Technique; 
of Analysis; Dr. Marriott of County Laboratories, 
Ltd. covered the subject of Rheological Measurements 
in the Cosmetic Industry. 

The skin is the major organ of sensation, according 
to Dr. R. K. Winkelmann, and in higher forms of 


vertebrate life, as in primates and man, the most com- 
plex form of nerve structures exist. Their purpose is 
to give the organism accurate knowledge of its sur- 
roundings. The end organs of the skin, recognized by 
modern histologic and histochemical techniques, are 
the dermal nerve network, the hair follicle network, 
the mucocutaneous end organ, the Meissner cor- 
puscle, the Vater-Pacini corpuscle, and, in lower 
mammals, the mammalian end organ. The hair fol- 
licle and dermal nerve network comprise the major- 
ity of the cutaneous nerve tissue; the specialized end- 
ings are found in specialized areas of skin as the 
mucocutaneous zones or the distal glabrous skin. 

No special endings for warm, cold, touch or pain 
exist. All receptors may subserve the sensation of 
touch. It appears that the more complicated endings 
only increase the acuteness of the perception of sensa- 
tion. Pain and temperature are equated with the 

(Continued on page 697) 


Third panel, left to right: Dr. R. H. Mavriott, Dr. William Colburn, Dr. 
M. J. Rosen, Warren B. Dennis (seminar chairman) and R. J. Manning. 
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THE SKIN SURFACE FILM 


BY GAVERN T. WALKER 


IT iis has been defined as a secretion of the 
sebaceous glands. The film present on the skin sur- 
face and on the surface of the hairs has been iden- 
tified as sebum, but there are good reasons for sup- 
posing that this film—lipid in nature—originates 
not only from the sebaceous glands, but also from 
the keratinizing epidermis. In addition, the apocrine 
glands also secrete lipid material, mainly as droplets. 

What is the nature of this film that covers the 
skin surface? It is interesting that, because of the 
presence in this film of cholesterol and wax alcohols, 
the aqueous and fatty components therein are emul- 
sified, thus producing a homogeneous substance. 

In this article, I shall discuss the nature of the film 
that covers the skin surface, rather than sebum itself. 

The fats of the surface film are extremely complex, 
far more so, in fact, than the fats found inside the 
body. Whereas internal body fats consist, in the 
main, of triglycerides of stearic, oleic, and palmitic 
acids, surface fats contain free fatty acids, wax al- 
cohols, and trace amounts of nitrogen and phosphor- 
us. Free cholesterol is also present in surface fats, 
together with certain hydrocarbons, for example, 
squalene. 

Nicolaides and Rothman! have published most in- 
teresting and highly valuable data relating to the 
composition of hair fats. Of particular interest is the 
free fatty acid content, which exhibited much varia- 
tion. Rothman? reports that, if hair is stored for any 
length of time, the free fatty acid content of the hair 
fat increases. Weitkamp et al.’ found that there was 
only one homologous series of fatty acids in human 
hair. The series was of normal straight-chain mono- 
basic fatty acids, possessing from 7 to 22 carbon 
atoms. Fatty acids containing 14, 16, and 18 carbon 
atoms seem to be the most predominant, although the 
acids containing 15 and 17 carbons are also of im- 
portance. Weitkamp found both saturated and un- 
saturated fatty acids in the hair fat. It is interesting 
that, up to the C,, acids, very little, if any, unsaturat- 
ed acids are present. From C,, onwards, however, the 
percentage of unsaturated acid present increases 
quite rapidly, and this is shown clearly in the table. 
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COMPOSITION OF METHYL ESTERS OF FREE FATTY ACIDS 
IN HUMAN HAIR*3 


Percentage Percentage 
Number of carbon atoms present unsaturated 
7 0.07 0 
8 0.15 0 
9 0.20 0 
10 0.33 0 
11 0.15 trace 
12 3.5 4 
13 1.4 3 
14 9.5 15 
15 6.0 25 
16 36.0 50 
17 6.0 67 
18 23.0 80 
20 8.5 85 
22 2.0 oo 





*All percentages are approximate. 


Rothman‘ has suggested an explanation for this: 
The absence of unsaturated acids in the lower mem- 
bers of the series may be due to the position of 
the double bond in the higher members. He writes, 
“In the unsaturated compounds most of the double 
bonds were situated between the ninth and tenth 
carbon atoms as counted from the last carbon atom 
which is farthest from the carboxylic carbon. If 
such an acid is split at the double bond, one frag- 
ment will always be of the length of nine carbon 
atoms. Thus, apparently, double-bond formation by 
sebaceous glands is possible only at chain lengths 
longer than Cy, .” 

Monoethenoid acids were not the only class of acid 
found in the hair fat. Diethenoid and triethenoid 
acids were also reported.’ The C,, fraction was found 
to consist of over 80 per cent oleic acid, 15 per cent 
linoleic acid, together with small amounts (2 to 3 
per cent) of linolenic and stearic acids. 

Cetyl alcohol was the first wax alcohol to be iso- 
lated from skin surface fats. Fieser and Fieser® re- 
ported that cetyl alcohol is present in the surface 
fats mainly as its palmitate ester. Tiedt and Truter’ 
have shown that the C,s, C2, Coo, Coy, and Cog 
straight-chain saturated alcohols are present in wool 
fat, although it now seems clear that not all the wax 
alcohols in wool fat are straight-chain, monovalent 
alcohols. 
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Nicolaides and Rothman' examined human hair 
fat by chromatographic techniques, and reported the 
presence of straight-chain wax alcohols, both satu- 
rated and unsaturated, in nature. Mass spectrometry 
determinations showed that the alcohols form a 
homologous series of from C,, to Cag. 

Among the sterols, cholesterol is present in skin 
surface fats, but it would seem likely that the choles- 
terol content of “pure” sebum is rather low, since 
the greater part of the cholesterol found in surface 
films originates in the disintegrating cornifying cells. 
It also seems clear that, if sebum is being formed at 
a rapid rate, the cholesterol content of the surface 
film is small; on accelerating keratinization, how- 
ever, the film contains much more cholesterol. 

Three other sterols besides cholesterol have been 
reported in hair fat. These are dihydrocholesterol, 
7-hydroxycholesterol, and a third, yet unidentified, 
sterol. 

Glycerol is present in hair fat from stored hair to 
the extent of about 0.7 per cent, although figures as 
low as 0.17 per cent have also been found.* 

Among hydrocarbons present in skin surface fat, 
we must mention squalene. Squalene is an aliphatic 
acyclic hydrocarbon, with empirical formula C3oH5o. 
It is possible that squalene is a necessary interme- 
diate in the biosynthesis of cholesterol.° 

Several workers have reported'’ the presence of 
vitamins and vitamin precursors in surface fats. Vita- 
min D seems to be formed as a consequence of the 
action of ultraviolet light on the precursors of the 
vitamin. There are also possibilities of the presence 
in the surface fat of vitamin A and vitamin E, but 
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we have as yet insufficient evidence to arrive at a 
definite conclusion." 

As has already been mentioned, sebum, as such, is 
the secretion of the sebaceous glands. We may con- 
clude by describing some of the physical properties 
of this substance. Normally, it rests on skin and hair 
in a semi-solid state, in the form of a very thin layer. 
Below a temperature of 20° C., sebum is rather hard; 
changes in its viscosity have been reported for vari- 
ous temperatures by Lincke.'* Butcher and Coonin’ 
have made an extensive study of the physical prop- 
erties of sebum and report that, upon “freezing,” a 
separation takes place, with production of liquid and 
solid phases. These two workers found that the spe- 
cific gravity of skin surface fat from the forehead 
was 0.911, while the surface tension of lipids from 
the trunk was found to be about 25 dynes/cm. at a 
temperature between 26.5 and 31° C. In all this 
work, however, there seems to be no sharp differen- 
tiation between what we may call “true sebum” and 
surface fat. 

Kile, Snyder, and Haefele,"* in an interesting 
paper, have considered the nature of skin lipids in 
acne. They found that, although there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the total surface lipids in persons 
with acne, the cholesterol content of the surface 
lipids did not change during acne. In addition, the 
ultraviolet and infrared spectra of lipids from normal 
and from acne patients showed no marked differ- 
ences. However, we require far more research before 
any definite conclusions can be reached. 

In conclusion, this article is not a comprehensive 

(Continued on page 694) 
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OF SUSTAINED-ACTION 
RELEASE RATES 


BY J. A. CAMPBELL 


FOOD AND DRUG LABORATORIES, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


ss appearance of sustained-action preparations 
of various types on the market in increasing num- 
bers suggests that there is not only continued interest 
among pharmaceutical manufacturers in this type of 
medication, but also increasing acceptance by the 
medical profession. We, in the Food and Drug Lab- 
oratories in Canada, have been concerned about some 
of the claims made for these preparations and have 
sought to determine their validity. In this paper, I 
shall describe available methods for the evaluation 
of sustained-release products and present some of our 
data and views on the status of preparations on the 
market. Since most of our work has concerned in vivo 
methods, I shall discuss this aspect in somewhat 
greater detail and deal with several approaches that 
furnish useful data for the evaluation of release rates. 
I would also like to mention some animal work which 
I think has an important bearing on this subject. 

We have defined a sustained-release preparation' 
as one which in a single dosage unit provides for a 
rapid initial establishment of response within a thera- 
peutic range, and then maintains this level for some 
period of time of sufficient duration to make the use 
of this type of preparation advantageous. I believe 
this definition is essentially the same as that published 
by Blythe.? It is obvious that sustained release is quite 
distinct from delayed release, repeat action, timed 
disintegration, and even prolonged release, although 
the methods for their evaluation may be similar in 
principle. 

Our interest in sustained-release preparations grew 
out of earlier work with simple coated and uncoated 
tablets, in which we had shown* that existing dis- 
integration times were not realistic. In 1957 we 
stated that “there is little published information based 
on quantitative physiological studies to support the 
claims which are being made for these ‘time-disin- 
tegrating’ products.” Information available indicated 
that a significant proportion of these preparations 
were not fully absorbed, and it seemed logical that an 
in vitro test which would ensure the availability of 


*Adapted from a paper presented at the St. John’s University Pharmacy 
Congress, Jamaica, N. Y¥., March 1960. 
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Figure 1. Mean urinary excretion of amphetamine (log scale) from 3.75 
and 15 mg. given in solution, and from product F, showing sustained 
release. 


riboflavin and p-amino salicylate in simple tablets 
would also furnish a guide to the availability of these 
and other drugs in preparations of the sustained- 
release type. We realized, of course, that the in vitro- 
in vivo relationship for different drugs might be dif- 
ferent. 

Since that time, it has been pointed out by several 
groups” ° that a single in vitro test for all sustained- 
release preparations is probably not practical. In fact, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that all claims for 
sustained release should be based only on an ade- 
quately controlled in vivo procedure, the results of 
which can be quantitatively related to dose. If the 
preparation is intended to replace a dosing schedule 
of three times daily, it should be shown to produce 
equal response. 


In Vitro Methods 

First, let us consider in vitro methods. It is quite 
clear, I think, that any in vitro test to be meaningful 
must be standardized against adequate and quantita- 
tive in vivo data. 

A number of methods have been used to study in 
vitro release. Apparently little was published on this 
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Figure 2. Mean urinary excretion of salicylate (log scale) from prepara- 
tion showing no sustained effect. @—standard; o—resinate. 


subject prior to 1956; most of the work has been re- 
ported in the last two years. Three general principles 
have been used, modifications in U.S.P. XV appara- 
tus, revolving bottles, or a circulation system. Juices 
are changed at varying times. Few of these tests have 
been correlated with in vivo data to determine their 
meaning in terms of what happens in the body, al- 
though both Blythe? and we ourselves‘ have stressed 
the importance of this point. Without such data it is 
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impossible to determine, other than in a very relative 
manner, whether a preparation with a given release 
pattern in vitro will have sustained effect in vivo. 
The most systematic approach to the problem of 
in vitro testing for sustained release appears to have 
been made recently by Wagner,'* who has reduced 
release rates to a linear equation that allows calcula- 
tion of the instantaneous rate of release at any time 
during the test. He has pointed out that, once the 
characteristics of a given product by a given test are 
known and established as valid by comparison with 
an adequate in vivo method, subsequent lots may be 
readily characterized as falling within or outside the 
established limits. Limits might be set in terms of the 
amount of drug released at certain time intervals in 
a specified test. This procedure would seem to be the 
first published evidence that quality control of sus- 
tained-action oral-dosage forms can be placed on a 
sound mathematical basis. The possibility of pre- 
dicting in vivo response from such data has also been 
pointed out recently by Wiegand and Taylor." 


In Vivo Methods 

Now let us turn our attention to in vivo methods. 
First, what types of 7 vivo response meet our criteria 
of being related quantitatively to dose? It appears 
that there are at least four approaches possible. Nutri- 
tional studies may also furnish useful information. 


1. Clinical response. There is probably no doubt 
that, where they can be used, clinical response data 
furnish the most desirable and direct criteria for sus- 
tained relase, since they relate directly to the thera- 

(Continued on page 701) 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


DETERMINATION 
OF SUSTAINED ACTION 


BY EARL L. MYERS, Ph.D. 


CHIEF CHEMIST, NEW DRUG BRANCH, BUREAU OF MEDICINES, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


| t is not clear whether I should discuss slow release, 
sustained release, timed release, prolonged release, 
controlled release, protracted release, extended action, 
sustained action, delayed action, prolonged action, 
long acting, timed disintegration, oral repository, or 
oral depot therapy dosage forms. Herr Professor 
Munzel, who has collected this list of designations, 
assures us it is simpler in German, since he is able to 
characterize all of these in four terms—verlaengert, 
verzoegert, hinhaltend, and protrahiert. Since it is 
simpler in the German language, the rest of my dis- 
cussion will be in German. 

However, since the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
requires English labeling, we might first consider the 
relationship of the Act to our subject, in English. 

Section 502(a) of the Act defines a drug as mis- 
branded if its labeling is false or misleading in any 
particular. In relation to sustained-action dosage 
forms, we may say such drugs are misbranded unless 
they furnish the sustained therapeutic effect they 
are represented to have in their labeling. 

Second, we should note that old drugs may become 
“new drugs” when they are prepared in sustained- 
action form. This may result from the use of sub- 
stances not generally recognized as safe in bringing 
about the prolongation of therapeutic action, or the 
article may become a new drug on the basis set 
forth in the statement of policy published in the Fed- 
eral Register of May 9, 1959. This policy statement 
reads: 

“Many drugs are now being offered in dosage 
forms that are designed to release the active ingredi- 
ents over a prolonged period. There is a possibility of 
unsafe overdosage if such products are improperly 
made and the active ingredients are released at one 
time or over too short a time interval. Any such 
dosage form that contains per dosage unit (for ex- 
ample, capsule or tablet), a quantity of active drug 
ingredients which is not generally recognized as safe 
for administration as a single dose under the con- 
ditions suggested in its labeling, is regarded as a new 


*Presented at the St. John's 
N. Y., March 1960. 
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drug within the meaning of section 201(p) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

“The fact that the labeling of this type of drug 
may claim delayed or prolonged release of all or some 
of the active ingredients does not affect the new-drug 
status of such articles. A new-drug application is re- 
quired in any such case to demonstrate that the drug 
is in fact safe because it is properly made and con- 
trolled to release the total dose at a safe rate. It 
should be noted particularly that such dosage forms 
are regarded as new drugs even when the total daily 
dosage recommended in the labeling is generally 
recognized as safe. For example, a capsule containing 
50 milligrams of pyrilamine maleate and 15 milli- 
grams of phenylephrine hydrochloride. offered for 
sale without prescription, is regarded as a new drug 
for which the distributor should have an effective 
new-drug application, even though the directions call 
for taking no more than two capsules daily. While the 
daily intake under such directions is within the range 
regarded as safe for use in self-medication, the single 
dose is too high for such use unless the release of the 
drug is sufficiently prolonged. It is obvious that, 
in filing a new-drug application for such an article, 
particular attention should be given to data which 
establish that the active ingredients are released over 
a period of time, as represented in the labeling.” 

Third, sustained action forms of those antibiotic 
drugs and insulin preparations subject to the certifica- 
tion provisions of the Act enlarge the area of interest 
of the Food and Drug Administration in sustained-ac- 
tion types of drugs. 

Some drugs are not suitable for oral use in sus- 
tained-action dosage forms. These include drugs 
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which require a daily dosage, those which have a 
prolonged effect per se, and those which are not satis- 
factorily absorbed in the lower part of the intestinal 
tract. 

Because of the differences in design and chemical 
properties of sustained-action formulations, at the 
present time there is a need to evaluate each prod- 
uct. The final criterion for evaluating a sustained-ac- 
tion preparation is its clinical effectiveness. It is most 
desirable that in vitro control procedures be stand- 
ardized very carefully against some quantitative 
measure of clinical response. 

Administering an oral drug involves many vari- 
ables. It may enter a stomach with or without food, 
with or without much gastric juice, and with or 
without gastric mucous. It may remain there for 
one to four or more hours and then be emptied in- 
to an intestinal tract that varies as to digestive 
juices, enzymes, and other fluids. It may move with 
a varying rate and variable, changing pH. Each pa- 
tient, in a sense, is a variable unto himself. Such ex- 
traneous influences as a change in the course of his 
illness. a happy experience, a change in the weather, 
a turn in world affairs, or a family quarrel may also 
influence his response to drugs. The dose of a drug 
necessary to produce its typical effect in a number of 
individuals may vary over a four-fold range or more. 
It seems almost impossible to devise sustained-action 
preparations that would ensure uniform times for 
disintegration and absorption from patient to patient. 

Where adequate in vivo procedures have been 
used, marked differences have been observed between 
preparations labeled as being the same. In addition to 
quantitative clinical data, we need more basic infor- 
mation on the distribution, absorption, and excretion 
kinetics of sustained-action dosage drugs. 

It is not feasible for human subjects to be utilized 
in repeated quality-control procedures for testing dur- 
ing production. It is desirable, then, that an estab- 
lished and standardized in vitro method of testing be 
employed to control the article during manufacture. 
In vitro test criteria should be established after the 
desired release pattern has been determined in hu- 
mans. /n vitro control tests have little value except as 
their results correlate with the release patterns in 
humans. They are useful controls to ensure uniform- 
ity in the release pattern from batch to batch, once 
correlated with the human release pattern. 

There are those who believe it is possible to devise 
one universal method for in vitro manipulation of 
sustained-action forms that will determine its com- 
pliance with its labeled characteristics. Others, and 
you may count me among them, expect that a variety 
of in vitro test procedures will be found necessary. At 
this moment, it is clear, however, that we have no 
universally accepted method, but a variety of tech- 
niques are in use and are under study. There can be 
no quarrel with the effort to reduce the number of 
different in vitro test procedures to the minimum 
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necessary. 

In the new drug applications we receive we find 
that there are practically as many different in vitro 
test procedures as applications. In view of the fact 
that information in new drug applications is con- 
fidential, we cannot reasonably expect to develop a 
reduction in the number of procedures through the 
processing of such applications, but useful steps in 
this direction are being taken through study programs 
which we can discuss in detail. 

Sustained-action preparations have assumed a 
number of forms. These include a liquid suspension; 
coated granules compressed into tablets; tablets com- 
pressed from a special matrix; tablets of two or more 
layers; pellets, coated in various ways, filled into 
hard gelatin capsules; formation of addition com- 
pounds or complexes; use of a thin cellulose filter 
surrounding the drug; and the drug combined with 
an ion-exchange resin. The formulations are still in 
a state of evolution, and variations and combinations 
of these sustained-action preparations, as well as new 
techniques, will undoubtedly be developed in the 
future. Procedures and equipment for in vitro testing 
vary in complexity. It is essential, then, to consider 
the principle on which the sustained-action prepara- 
tion is dependent in selecting an in vitro test method. 

In general, the procedures used to test sustained- 
action dosage forms of drugs have involved leaving 
the preparation in artificial gastric fluid for arbitrary 
lengths of time, then putting it in artificial intestinal 
fluid and noting the length of time required for dis- 
integration. There has been variation not only in the 
types of fluid used, but also in the means of agitation, 
temperature of solutions, change in pH, and disinte- 
gration end-points. 

Perhaps a starting point for all of these methods is 
the disintegration method for tablets found in the 
Fourteenth Revision of The Pharmacopeia of the 
United States.! This method was the culmination of 
the efforts of a special Committee on Tablet Disin- 
tegration appointed by Dr. Frank O. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Combined Contact Committee, at a meet- 
ing in April, 1945. The Stoll-Gershberg apparatus, 
which is shown in Figures 1 and 2, pages 700 and 
701, of U.S.P. XIV, became the first official tablet- 
disintegration method on November 1, 1950. The 
disintegration test applied only to uncoated tablets. 
The test apparatus contained a basket-rack assembly, 
a one-liter beaker, a suitable heating device, and 
an electric motor with suitable reduction gears. The 
basket-rack assembly had 2 plastic disks with 6 con- 
centrically arranged holes for receiving glass tubes 
held in place by a 10-mesh screen on the under sur- 
face of the lower plastic disk. To test for disintegra- 








tion time, a tablet is placed in each of the 6 glass 
tubes in the basket. The beaker is filled with water 
maintained at 35° to 39° and the basket is moved up 
and down at a rate of 28 to 32 cycles per minute 
through a distance of 5 to 6 centimeters. 

The Fifteenth Revision of the Pharmacopoeia’ 
extended the disintegration test to coated and enteric- 
coated tablets, and replaced water with artificial gas- 
tric and intestinal fluids as test media. The second 
supplement to the U.S.P. XV* provided for use of a 
plastic disk in each glass tube of the disintegration 
basket to give a rubbing action on the tablets. 

Some are of the opinion that different in vitro 
tests should be developed for each type of sustained- 
action dosage form, especially when the sustained 
action is dependent on different principles. Accord- 
ingly, Blythe and his colleagues*:* use three basic 
methods for the in vitro testing of sustained-action 
preparations in the Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories, choice of method depending on whether cap- 
sule, liquid, or tablet dosage form is to be tested. 
Modifications may be made within any given method 
such as temperature, pH, agitation, size sample, and 
digestive or eluting media. 

In the in vitro test method for capsules, which is 
discussed in detail by Souder and Ellenbogen.’ the 
pooled contents of 60 capsules are passed through a 
sample splitter, consisting essentially of a longitudi- 
nal, cylindrical baffled column to mix the sample, 
and a rotating set of seven chutes at the bottom to 
take off subdivided samples into containers. The sam- 
ples are transferred to 90 ml. bottles, one for each 
time interval, to which are added 60 ml. of simulated 
gastric fluid U.S.P. The bottles are fastened at their 
midpoint to one of two machines and are rotated end 
over end. One of the machines operates at 44 r.p.m. 
in a water bath at 37°. One bottle is withdrawn at 1/4, 
another at 11% hours for analysis. The contents are 
poured through a 40-mesh screen and the residue on 
the screen is assayed for drug content. At the 114- 
hour stage the contents of each remaining bottle are 
filtered on a 40-mesh screen and the residues are 
transferred to bottles containing simulated intestinal 
fluid U.S.P. The bottles are again rotated and re- 
moved at 2, 44% and 7 hours from the initial starting 
time, filtered and the residue assayed. From the resi- 
due assay and the original content of the pellets, the 
percentage of drug released may be calculated for the 
desired time interval. 

For in vitro testing of a sustained-action liquid 
preparation, the same apparatus is used as that for 
testing sustained-action capsules. However, the tem- 
perature is maintained at 30° and a special medium 
buffered at pH 6.4 is used in the bottles. One bottle 
is used for each time interval of 14, 1, 3, and 6 hours. 

For in vitro testing of sustained-action tablets, the 
U.S.P. XV tablet disintegration basket is modified to 
hold more tubes. Simulated gastric fluid U.S.P. is 
used for the first 114 hours, then simulated intestinal 
fluid U.S.P. is used for an additional 214 hours (or 
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longer if the dosage requires a longer test period). 
The release rate is determined at 14, 114, 2, 3, and 4 
hours, and the residue on the screens is assayed. 

Dr. Frank Wiley of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has developed a general procedure for evalu- 
ating medicaments from sustained-action prepara- 
tions. The apparatus consists of a stoppered cylin- 
drical tube with a glass wool filter above the bottom 
outlet and a side arm outlet for return of fluid to a 
reservoir. A pump is used to circulate the fluid at a 
definite rate from the reservoir through the tube. The 
whole apparatus is immersed in a water bath at 37°. 
For capsules the contents of the capsules are mixed 
with carborundum grit, placed on the filter and cov- 
ered with glass wool. Tablets are separated from each 
other with layers of glass wool. The medicament is 
first eluted for one hour with 100 ml. of circulating 
simulated gastric fluid U.S.P. Fifty ml. of the circu- 
lating fluid is replaced each hour up to eight hours 
with modified simulated intestinal fluid adjusted to 
pH 7.9. The amount of drug eluted each hour and the 
residue at the end of eight hours is determined by 
assay of the removed aliquot. 

Under the impetus of the Wiley method, and with 
the feeling that it was too inconvenient and complex 
for routine control use, the Tablet Sub-committee of 
the Contact Section of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, under the chairmanship of Elmer 
B. Vliet,® began a search in October 1957 for a more 
convenient method. The in vitro method developed 
as a result of this study employs the tablet disintegra- 
tion apparatus in U.S.P. XV with the modification 
that the basket rack assembly is replaced by a car- 
tridge holder and cartridges. An appropriate number 
of tablets or capsules is placed in each cartridge, the 
six cartridges are placed in the holder, and the holder 
is connected to the agitator mechanism. The appara- 
tus is operated using 800 ml. of simulated gastric 
fluid U.S.P. maintained at 37° as the immersion fluid 
in a one-liter beaker for 1 hour. The fluid is then re- 
placed with 800 ml. of simulated intestinal fluid 
U.S.P. maintained at 37° and the apparatus operated 
to the over-all time specified. One cartridge is re- 
moved at 14, 1, 2, 4, 6 and 7 hours. The residue is 
quantitatively removed from each cartridge and as- 
sayed. The amount of drug released during each of 
the specified time intervals is calculated. 

Chaudhry and Saunders’ utilized three techniques 
in determining the release pattern of a drug from an 
ion-exchange resin. In their “closed tube” method, 
the weighed sample was placed in separate tubes con- 
taining eluting solution, one tube for cach time in- 
terval. The tubes were rotated end over end 24 times 
a minute in a water bath maintained at 25°. Their 
“replacement closed tube” technique differs from the 
closed tube method in that at each time interval the 
solution in the tube is removed by filtration and re- 
placed by fresh eluant. In their “infinite bath” meth- 
od, they extracted continuously a bed of resin gran- 

(Continued on page 707) 
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Te President’s Award, the flexible packing in- 
dustry’s highest honor, was awarded to this un- 
usual shampoo package, Glo-Pak, from the Glover- 
Davis Company of Fresno, California, at the fall 
meeting of the National Flexible Packaging Asso- 
ciation in Boca Raton, Florida. 

The Dobeckmun Company, division of The Dow 
Chemical Company, produced the effective, light- 
weight film of cellophane and polyethylene, called 
Ultra-Pak; Wallace Stevens Corp. manufactured the 
package; and Leedpak, Inc., distributes the machines, 
which were designed by Stevens. The tetrahedron 
packet contains enough for one shampoo. 

The tough, transparent packages are formed, 
filled, and sealed on completely automatic equip- 
ment. Since the unfilled packages are supplied to the 
packer in roll form, virtually no storage space is 
needed. 

Ten of the unit packets are merchandised in a 
printed polyethylene bag, which contrasts effectively 
with other shampoo packages. 

Total packaging and distributing costs are down 
66 per cent for the striking new package, according 
to the California producer, who plans widely ex- 
panded distribution. 

Judges in the annual, industry-wide event agreed 
that this package exhibited the attributes of excellent 
flexible packaging: merchandising impact, functional 
performance, and low total cost. 
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Count On Newman-Green Valves For Finer, More Uniform, Mistier Spray Patterns 


Newman-Green’s exclusive spray head design produces a uniform spray pattern that is finely 
atomized and evenly dispersed. The unique two-tone spray head assures quick, positive identi- 
fication of the orifice opening. Direction of the spray pattern is always immediately apparent. 


Newman-Green can also color-match your package. Adds to the eye-appeal of your product, 
whether it is hair spray, cologne, lotion or any other low-pressure formulation. 


The built-in quality of Newman-Green valves attest to the thorough inspections and control 
methods, necessary to providing the pressurized packaging industry with the best valve obtain- 
able. Its dependable operation sparks consumer acceptance and that’s what counts! Call your 
nearest Newman-Green representative today for pertinent help in solving any of your aerosol 
packaging problems. 

SALES OFFICES: 


WESTERN DISTRICT EASTERN DISTRICT MIDWEST DISTRICT 
1144 East Meda Avenue 415 Lexington Avenue 151 Interstate Road 
Glendora, California New York 17, New York Addison, Illinois 
MAdison 6-9980 Murray Hill 7-7147 Kingswood 3-6500 
We YMAN-GREEN Creatine Aurssol Volue Cngimerniong 
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Packaging and Selling 


It is no secret in the cosmetic industry that Avon 
Products, Inc., has worked out a system of purchas- 
ing and a plant relationship between buyer and seller 
that have contributed substantially to the remarkable 
sales record of this leading cosmetic company. 

Just how thorough and effective this relationship 
between vendor and buyer has become is detailed in 
a feature article, “How Avon Gets Vendors on its 
Management Team and Profits from Their Sugges- 
tions,” in the July 11th issue of Purchasing Week. 

This article is partly based on a typical example 
of the vendor and company relationship in the case 
of Lord Baltimore Press. one of Avon’s chief pack- 
aging suppliers. In a meeting with the representatives 
of this supplier, Harold Fulton. director of purchases 
at Avon. is quoted as saying. ““We count on vendors 
as much as we count on our own people. There is no 
room for either of us to fail. You are partners with 
us in the business of selling cosmetics.” 

Harold Fulton expects Avon suppliers to be equally 
frank and to bring up problems that they have en- 
countered in working on the Avon account. This in- 
terchange of ideas is the basis for the hard work that 
Avon expects from its vendors. Again, as Fulton 
said, ‘““We have to sell before you can sell to us.”’ In 
other words, the Avon suppliers are literally invited 
to join the Avon management team in all the work 
of backing up the 100,000 company sales representa- 
tives. 

An important part of the Avon purchasing depart- 
ment policy in establishing vendor team work is 
through face-to-face conferences, as in this specific 
case with the Baltimore people, among the suppliers’ 
sales people and the plant production people of the 
supplier, and Avon’s own personnel, including Avon 
plant managers and foremen. Avon has found that, 
when the production and technical people with the 
company get first-hand experience in the Avon plant 
and first-hand contact with the Avon people on their 
own level and in the same kind of work, then, Avon 
gets an extra effort in good will and competent 
knowledge from their suppliers. 

In addition, the buying department at Avon works 
as intimately as possible with vendor salesmen and 
engineers in their search for creative ideas. In their 
hunt for new packaging materials and new unique 
packaging combinations and applications, they are 
constant visitors at the plant of the vendor. At times 
Avon’s purchasing department has carried ideas 
through the development stage, even to making up 
sample ideas and models, and then presented them 
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to the marketing people. One such example is the 
new two-color plastic molding process used for such 
items as the lipstick container. This idea came from 
Bob Williams, an Avon P.A., who got the bright idea 
that the type of molding used to mold letters per- 
manently into telephone dials had a cosmetic pack- 
aging application. Avon’s purchasing department had 
molds made for a test run on a current container. 
The enthusiastic response from the sales department 
resulted in the newly designed lipstick container, 

When Avon selects a vendor, a system of rating 
checks is set up on the supplier’s performance. 
Records are kept on delivery promises, quality con- 
trol, rejects, and so on, as takes place in many P.A. 
departments. But, in addition, the good points are 
noted, and vendors are complimented for superior 
performances at the biannual reviews Avon holds 
with top managers. 

The Avon purchasing department takes a some- 
what unusual slant in regard to its function. As Ful- 
ton says, “Our job in purchasing is to sell Avon mer- 
chandising just as much as our sales representatives. 
If you cannot sell, what point is there in buying?” 
For this reason, there is constant effort to develop 
new products and new packages, to seize upon every 
possible idea from every possible contact for some 
new creative idea that can contribute to selling. 

This concept of selling in purchasing activities 
operates in a number of ways. The Avon line of cos- 
metics includes, in addition to about 200 regular 
items, a number of gift sets and seasonal cosmetics, 
which amount to about 400 products. 

In addition, there is a product promotion 18 times 
a year and, each time there is such a change, there 
is a change in purchasing. In Fulton’s office, for in- 
stance, a 20-foot chart schedules a season’s packaging 
development and procurement. 

Of course, this industry cannot be charted with 
the degree of accuracy and satisfaction that would 
be given a basic commodity such as petroleum. This, 
after all, is a fashion industry and, as Fulton says, 
“Who in the name of heaven can predict what 
fashion will be next year?” Also, not every product is 
a home run, naturally, but some products become 
unexpected minor miracles. For instance, last year 
the intriguing package, Whitie the Whale, a cute 
plastic package shaped like a whale and containing 
a bubble bath soap in the plastic belly, was an idea 
of Williams; the completion of the package design 
and material development was carried through with 
the aid of vendors. 
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The bottles in our new 439 line are thoroughly practical 
as well as attractive . . . ideally suited for use both at 
home and traveling. They can be supplied plain or with 
fired-on ceramic labels.. Available from stock in 1/2, 1, 


2, 4 and 8 ounce sizes. 





CARR-LOWRE YR 
GLASS CO. 


Designers and manufacturers of fine glass containers 


Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE 3, MD e New York Office: 415 MADISON AVE e Chicago Office: 1572 MERCHANDISE MART 
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One of the most important positive results of this 
policy is that, when something extraordinary hap- 
pens in the way of product appeal, Avon has intimat> 
relations with suppliers who not only understand 
and enthusiastically support this conception that 
everything is directed toward sales, but also are in- 
timately acquainted with the company and ready to 
help meet an emergency situation to deliver a hot 
item. 

This is important, for Avon will not back-order 
any shipments to their sales representatives because 
of their belief that this is vital to sales. The Avon 
saleslady does not get paid until she deliveres tho 
cosmetics. As Fulton says, “No excuse you can give 
100,000 women is good enough.” 

Here is where the vendor relations program ha; 
produced big dividends. According to Fred Fusee, 
the manager of Avon’s plant in Suffern, N. Y., tho 
Avon plant had “shipped millions of pieces of mer- 
chandise in the past 12 months with no short de- 
liveries. It’s our best record in 74 years.” 

Fulton tries to meet once a month with a major 
vendor, and he requests that the vendor be repre- 
sented by the salesmen who call on Avon, other man- 
agers in the marketing group up to vice-president of 
sales, and, equally important, production managers, 
quality control supervisors, and production foremen. 
These day-long meetings are held in the Suffern 
plant; consequently, suppliers’ men get a firsthand 
chance to view Avon’s production operation. In the 
morning there is a discussion period with questions 
and answers and an examination of problems, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by a complete tour of the 
production lines and the laboratory. 

We will not say that Avon has pioneered in per- 
sonal meetings with vendors above the purchasing 
agent under the salesmen’s level. Other cosmetic com- 
panies have thrown parties for all of their suppliers, 
and there used to be a party in Winona, Minn., 
where, we understand, the jaunt to the remote plant 
took on quite a festival air. Even so, there can be no 
question but that Avon has extended the buyer and 
vendor relationship far beyond anyone else in this in- 
dustry and has demonstrated substantial practical re- 
sults that could well be taken as a model of manage- 
ment operation by this industry, as well as a provoca- 
tive lesson to all industry. 


According to reports of recent legal action, there is 
a substantial increase in the counterfeiting of pre- 
scription drug products. Such counterfeiting is 
thought to exceed a million dollars a year. A large 
part of it is in products like tranquilizers, which com- 
bine a substantial market with products that are not 
too difficult to make. 

Also, as in the case of the widespread counter- 
feiting of perfumes that takes place periodically, 
products with a wide margin of profit are susceptible. 

We understand that the brunt of this campaign 
against counterfeiting is now borne by very few 
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companies. 

It is a pity that the industry cannot formulate an 
industry-wide committee amply financed to expose 
counterfeiters, who are certainly a public menace, 
not only because of slack quality control, but also 
because in nearly every case there are very unsani- 
tary manufacturing conditions. 


The College of Pharmacy of Wayne State University 
is giving publicity to a recent survey which shows 
that “patients paid significantly less for drugs when 
purchased from the out-patient departments of hos- 
pitals rather than from retail pharmacists.” 

While this is not true in every case, according to 
the survey, the trend appears to indicate lower hos- 
pital pharmaceutical prices. 


It seems that the big advertising agencies are fed 
up with uncertainty as to whether they are getting 
the best possible rates for their clients in buying 
radio and TV spots. It looks as if a lot of the skul- 
duggery that takes place with local rates in the news- 
paper field is just about as bad over the air. 

True, certain companies face a somewhat unusual 
situation. For instance, we understand that big na- 
tional packing companies such as Armour have a lot 
of unusual conditions, such as local packing houses 
earning local rates and in other spots they are up 
against tough competition from a local packer. 

However, we think the real excitement among the 
national agencies really came out of the story now 
unfolding in the Lehn & Fink case. We understand 
that quite a technique has been developed in local 
bargaining for spot schedules. Nobody knows just 
how much money has been saved over the list rates, 
but apparently it is enough to agitate both the ad- 
vertising business and the radio people. 


Why not introduce a new product by using it as a 
premium with an established product? 

At any rate, this is what the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company is doing with one of its 
new products. 

Sounds as if this is a good way, under certain con- 
ditions, to get some economical sampling and stimu- 
late a little interest in a product soon to be introduced. 


A new addition to the flood of so-called therapeutic 
creams, which are giving such a sales impetus to the 
face cream business, is the Italian product, Beleza. 

This cream is said to have originated more than 
50 years ago as a medicated ointment, gradually de- 
veloping into a facial beauty treatment. 

Beleza is reported to be made of a lanolin and pure 
honey base containing processed seaweed, herbs, and 
tree root derivatives known to have special medicinal 
properties. 

The cream will sell for $3.50 for a 2-ounce jar 
and will be manufactured by Moscatello Products 
Co. in Hollywood, and in Milano, Italy. 
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fl brand propellants put action in products 


Why don’t you discover Ucon Propellant service, too? 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





UCON and UNION CARBIDE are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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Why does the FTC keep on with a case even after the 
company cited takes the questionable commercial 
off the air or the questionable ad. statement out of 
print? 

According to a recent quote from an FTC trial at- 
torney, “Because we can’t be sure they won't do it 
again unless we get an order against them.” 


We understand that mink oil has been patented for 
cosmetic use. This is an oil obtained by rendering the 
layer of fat from the hide of the ranch animals raised 
in captivity at the time the pelt is removed. Rights 
to this patent are assigned to the Minkolein Co. 


A little while ago we were privileged to examine, at 
our leisure, a comprehensive survey of perfume and 
odor preferences among a substantial number of 
women in different economic and social groups. 

The conclusion one must draw from this survey is 
that American women have distinct odor preferences, 
and that these fall into fairly substantial and fairly 
well-defined groups. 

One of the interesting aspects of this survey is that, 
in some of the groups, particularly one or two minor 
groups, there is overwhelming competition of fairly 
well-accepted odors. In other preference groups the 
competition is far less. It is also interesting that one 
broad major preference group. fairly well-defined in 
economic, social, and age classifications, included 
nearly 40 per cent of the perfume purchased and, of 
course, 40 per cent of the expressed preferences of 
American women. This was not an overly competi- 
tive group. 

It seems to us that one of the basic weaknesses in 
the creation of new odors by American companies 
and their perfumers is the fact that they apparently 
have no knowledge of these preference groups. For 
instance, if either the manufacturer or the perfumer, 
or both, have a strong personal preference for a 
heavy, spicy odor, they will probably work towards 
fragrances of that character. And yet. their efforts 
may ultimately produce an odor which, although it is 
a new creation, perhaps even with a new note, is 
nevertheless in a fringe market group that can hardly 
sustain any real sales or advertising effort. or prom- 
ises scarcely any final, substantial sales volume. 


Remember the Pine Board Stores? This unhappy 
episode in the retailing of the hard-pressed early 
Thirties was mentioned with a sorrowful note by a 
speaker at the recent meeting of the Associated Chain 
Drug Stores. 

We may be getting a taste of a streamlined version 
of the Pine Board Stores adapted to these doubtful 
Sixties. One of the names this new version goes under 
is the “Closed Door Discount House.” 

Just when discount houses, or at least the leading 
ones, were showing signs of becoming respectable 
(as leading retailers would put it). along comes this 
new variation of the discount house sponsored by a 
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lot of questionable characters (again, a retailer’s 
description). We understand that some of these 
doubtful characters come from the general retail 
trade, others via the devious back door favored by 
some of the chains themselves. 

At any rate, here is a typical description of one 
of the new operations. 

Recently, in a leading southern city, 250,000 
citizens received in the mail one morning a letter in- 
viting them to join a new cooperative society. In 
order to qualify for this new society one had to be 
either a government employee or closely related to 
a government employee, a government employee be- 
ing defined as anyone who works for any conceivable 
branch of the federal, state, county, or municipal 
government, including all policemen and firemen, 
everyone in education, and even, if you want to press 
the point, anyone doing business with a government 
bureau. 

All recipients of the invitation had to do was to 
sign a card, giving name and address, and enclose 
$2.00, to receive, by return mail, a membership card. 

A membership card entitled a person to trade at 
a newly opened drug market located in an empty 
supermarket, which had been rented, where one 
could buy anything at a discount of 21 per cent. 

Nobody was sure why that 1 per cent was tacked 
on, but evidently it had some psychological value, 
in addition to other apparent advantages such as be- 
longing to a club which did exclude some neighbors 
who could not think of any connection with the gov- 
ernment. At any rate, within a month after entering 
town, this new organization had received 132,000 ap- 
plications and a freely offered cash balance of $264,- 
000. 

How is it that this company could offer 21 per 
cent in a retail field when it is universally claimed 
by retailers that their present margin is pushing them 
into bankruptcy? 

Well, one leading perfume manufacturer, who had 
discovered that his fragrances were showing up in 
this new cooperative and had traced the back door to 
a chain in another city, said: “We offer this chain 
our regular discount of 40 per cent. In addition to 
this, we give them, without very close scrutiny, an 
added discount of 8 1/3 per cent for sales girls and 
P.M.’s. In addition to that, we give them an amount 
that varies for cooperative advertising. In the case of 
this particular chain, for supposed participation in 
their television program.” 

That, gentlemen, seems to us a very juicy margin 
for a retailer to work on, and we think it would be 
the miracle of the ages if, as competition gets more 
severe, other cracks in the retail seam do not open. 


The rose is worth far more than its weight in gold. 
Right now it is valued at about $800 a pound. 

The Bulgarian government, evidently lacking gold 
for its financial transactions, has just deposited in a 
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London bank 1,100 pounds of attar of roses. Bul- 
garian sources describe this deposit, which they value 
at $840,000, as a normal commercial practice. As a 
matter of fact, attar of rose has been used over a long 
period of time as an asset or deposit for financial 
transactions. 

Since Britain is said to buy only about 60 pounds 
of attar of roses a year, it is assumed that this deposit 
will be exported for dollars in international pur- 
chases. 

Although the rose in this country has not produced 
any commercial perfume odor, it is one of the most 
valued flowers in commerce. 

Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, N. J., 
studying the rose market for its client, Roses, Inc., 
has found that the rose is feminine, sentimental, aris- 
tocratic, and elegant and, therefore, not suitable for 
sale in a supermarket, drugstore or roadside stand. 
This survey should be of deep interest to perfume 
companies, particularly those who are flirting with 
mass distribution. 


Purchasing departments of manufacturers were 
warned in a recent issue of Purchasing Week that the 
greatly accelerated activity of the Federal Trade 
Commission in enforcing the Robinson-Patman Act 
applies to industrial purchasing just as much as to 
wholesale and retail purchasing. 

Two warnings were given: 

1. Be cautious of talking your suppliers into giving 
you better prices than your competitors’. There are 
instances when price cuts granted through your bar- 
gaining can get you in trouble. 

2. Be careful of accepting any sort of discount or 
service from a supplier which can be construed as 
supplanting a price cut and which isn’t available to 
everyone else in the trade. 

This law does not forbid sharp buying practices, 
that is, efforts by the P.A. to get the best possible 
price; what it does forbid, and what can cause 
trouble, is the use of threats and inducements to get 
a price lower than other competitors are paying. The 
courts have assumed that an alert P.A. knows just 
about what his competitors are paying. 


The business press carries quite a bit these days 
about “phony obsolescence.” In discussing this re- 
cently, Sales Management had this to say; “It is re- 
freshing to be able to laud a couple of companies that 
appear to be taking a fresh look at an outmoded and 
obviously ineffective concept. 

“Once again American Motors takes the lead with 
its announcement that the Kelvinator division will 
abandon annual appliance model changes—and will 
introduce new models only when genuine product 
improvements warrant it. Both Whirlpool and Philco 
have also indicated they plan similar moves.” 

Note well that phrase, “will introduce new models 
only when genuine product improvements warrant 
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it.” If that conception were applied to the pharmaceu- 
tical industry, and, more especially, to the cosmetic 
industry, the overwhelming flood of new products, 
which is creating a real problem in retail stores, 
would measurably slacken. 

Sooner or later, both the consumer and the retailer 
may look with a jaundiced eye on a new product 
which is neither genuinely new nor a genuine im- 
provement. 


The Mead Corporation has developed a new and more 
economical way of putting multi-color on shipping 
containers. 

This new system, called Corr-Lure Process, ap- 
plies as many as 12 matched colors with recorded 
significant savings in both printing plates and press 
time. 


Synthetic coffee is said to be ten years away; it may 
be 40 years away. This was stated in a report given 
to the World Coffee Conference recently held in 
Mexico City, by the president of the National Cof- 
fee Association; he added that experts agree on this 
long delay in the development of a satisfactory syn- 
thetic coffee. 

One outstanding aspect of all these synthetic fla- 
vors is the general belief that the use of flavor is ex- 
panding so rapidly that in almost every flavor field 
the natural product cannot meet the demand. This 
is outstandingly true in such a thing as vanilla and is 
probably true in almost every fruit flavor. Without 
the synthetic product, numerous uses of this flavor in 
different branches of the food industry could not be 
satisfied. 

Our private information is that research is some- 
what nearer than ten years to a passable synthetic 
coffee flavor. We understand that at least three-quar- 
ters of the work has been done. One of the big delay- 
ing factors is the fear of political complications. Cof- 
fee is the second largest basic material export in the 
world after petroleum and, like petroleum, it com- 
pletely governs the destiny of a number of nations, 
notably in South America and Africa. 

Even taking that into consideration and knowing 
that coffee is now both in a serious state of world 
overproduction and still capable of enormous expan- 
sion in production, the research company doing the 
most work on coffee is convinced that, within ten 
years, the world demand for coffee as a basic food 
flavor over and above its use as a beverage will be 
in excess of the world’s ability to satisfy it by the nat- 
ural product. 


There seems to be a trend toward more pilfer-proof 
packaging for the supermarket. If this continues, it 
seems likely that a great many health and beauty 
product manufacturers selling to the supermarket 
will have to design a special line of packaging just 
for this one retailer. 
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News in Packaging... 


P.I.’s Annual Forum 

Lawrence H. Zahn, director of 
the purchasing and package devel- 
opment division of Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., was elected 
president of the Packaging Institute 
for the coming year at a meeting of 
the board of directors held during 
the Institute’s 22nd annual Nation- 
al Packaging Forum at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York City. Mr. 
Zahn succeeds Charles W. Kaufman, 
director of research and develop- 
ment, National Dairy Products 
Corp., who becomes an ex officio 
member of the board of directors. 

Also elected as _ vice-presidents 
and members of the executive com- 
mittee are Fred W. Langner, pack- 
age coordinator, Socony Mobil Oil 
Co., Inc., vice-president and _ treas- 
urer; Allyn C. Beardsell, Mead Con- 
tainers, Inc., New Products Div., 
vice-p resident-membership; and 
Iven G. Nichol, assistant sales man- 
ager, Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., 
vice-president-annual forum. 

Dr. L. E. Simerl, director, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., was re- 
elected vice-president in charge of 
committee activities, and Charles A. 
Feld was re-elected executive direc- 
tor for the coming year. 

Elected to the board of directors 
along with Mr. Nichol were Wil- 
liam H. Enzie, director of materials 
services, General Foods Corp., and 
Lloyd Stouffer, editor, Modern Pack- 
aging. 

Charles A. Lewis, director of the 
Containers and Packaging Division, 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
minstration, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was named re- 


Coty’s new line of fragrance and cosmetics for 
girls four to twelve, Little Miss Coty, all in 
embossed floral-designed packaging with a 
grown-up appeal. The line includes eight items. 
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cipient of the Institute’s profession- 
al award, for his major contribu- 
tions to the field of packaging tech- 
nology, especially in welding to- 
gether almost 50 separate industries, 
which are basically most competi- 
tive, into a clearly defined segment 
of industry as the packaging in- 
dustry. 

This was achieved, according to 
the Institute’s announcement, by 
making government officials con- 
scious of packaging, and spearhead- 
ing efforts to keep government pro- 
curement specifications tailored as 
closely as possible to commercial 
practices. Mr. Lewis is recognized 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Defense, and 
other such agencies as the focal 
point for packaging within the gov- 
ernment. He is responsible for the 
government quarterly Containers 
and Packaging, which provides in- 
dustry with production statistics for 
the various segments of the indus- 
try, and his close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Census has made pos- 
sible a reporting system that truly 
measures packaging industry activ- 
ity. And he has made the Packag- 
ing Division of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration the 
information center for statistical 
data on packaging for both industry 
and government. 

The winner of the professional 
award is selected by a jury of lead- 
ing professional packaging men 
chosen from the packaging and al- 
lied fields, who are unknown to 
each other and whose names are not 
made public. 


Christian Dior's new packaging of one-dram 
perfume purse flacon: folding boxes with em- 
bossed medallion in white for Miss Dior; gray, 
Diorama; pink, Diorissimo. Flacon is gold-toned. 
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Safety-Cap offered with bottle, by Brockway 
Glass Company (top, complete cap; left, outer 
shell; right, inner cap), virtually childproof 
for prescription packaging, which is opened by 
downward push while turning cap, locked in 
closing by another downward push. In 3 and 4 
ounce Sani-Glas Ovals, 5 dram flint and amber. 


American Cyanamid Wins 
P.I.’s Corporate Award 

A new method of packaging 
sterile surgical sutures, developed 
and marketed by the Surgical Prod- 
ucts Division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., has won the corporate 
award of the Packaging Institute. 
The announcement was made at the 
Institute’s National Packaging For- 
um. 

The method of hermetically seal- 
ing bonded polyethylene-polyester 
material permits individual suture 
packaging in unbreakable, trans- 
parent envelopes overpacked in 
light, compact cardboard shelf car- 
tons. Sutures are sterilized by ethy- 
lene oxide gas after packaging is 
completed, since ethylene oxide gas 
permeates both carton and plastic 
envelope. 

Ten years of research went into 
the Surgilope SP Sterile Suture Strip 
Pack; it was instigated to overcome 

(Continued on page 639) 
Atlas Powder Company's new trade mark for 
Tween emulsifiers, a ‘‘dinosaur"’ with affinity for 


oil and water, to be featured in all advertising, 
on all labels and in the package design. 
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NEW FREEDOM IN THE FORMULATION 
OF AEROSOLS AND PROTECTIVE FILMS 
PVP/VA COPOLYMERS 


Vinylpyrrolidone/ Vinyl A te Copolymers 


AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL FORMS AND RATIOS FOR DIVERSIFIED APPLICATION 


E-SERIES—50% COPOLYMER SOLUTIONS IN ETHANOL! °U' different monomer ratios for flexibility in 
the creation of products such as hair sprays and tints, shampoos, wave-set lotions, protective bandages 


and masks, and spray gloves. 


I-SERIES—50% COPOLYMER SOLUTIONS IN ISOPROPANOL hee separate monomer ratios for utiliza- 
tion in non-cosmetic products such as tinted decorative sprays, antitarnish coatings for metals, shoe polishes 


(white and colored), and protective leaf sprays. 
S-COPOLYMER—SOLIDDesigned for uses requiring a dry, high-molecular weight, solvent-soluble, water- 
redispersible copolymer. 


W-COPOLYMER—40% AQUEOUS EMULSION“@@Ptable for use in many fields including general adhesives, 
heat-set inks, paints, label adhesives, textile sizes, non-woven fabrics, paper coating and others. 


For more detailed information about which of the PVP/VA Copolymers best suits your requirements, write 
for our 20-page technical bulletin. 























the hazardous, costly and inefficient 
method of glass suture tubes in glass 
suture jars containing a germicidal 
solution irritating to skin and eyes. 
Approximately 500 sterile suture 
products are now marketed as a 
complete suture line in dry, sterile, 
plastic double-envelope packaging, 
completely eliminating glass tubes 
and jars, and the irritating germi- 
cidal solutions. The machinery for 
packaging this line was developed 
by American Cyanamid. 

The corporate award is given, in 
recognition of an outstanding ad- 
vance in applied packaging technol- 
ogy, to that company which has 
commercially integrated packaging 
materials, equipment, and methods, 
in the packaging of its product. It 
is determined by a jury of leaders 
in business management, education, 
publishing, government, and relat- 
ed fields, whose names are not made 
public, and recipients need not be 
among members of the Institute. 


Fragrance to Please the Mice 

The department of better mouse 
traps has a new entry, a mouse trap 
from Hub States Chemical and 
Equipment Company of Indiana- 
polis that eliminates the waste of 
cheese on those who are about to 
die, and the struggle with a spring 
that could trap the trapper. 

The lure is a synthetic, built-in 
cheese odor sealed in a wax base 
protected by a removable seal, in a 
dry-bait cup with plastic cover. 


Hair Rinse Applicator 

Helene Curtis is offering a free 
creme rinse applicator with each 
purchase of the company’s 59-cent 
size conditioning Creme Rinse. The 


Endac medicated acne treatment for teen-agers 
by Helene Curtis in three forms, greaseless 
cream in tube for home use, stick for pocket 
or purse, and an antiseptic skin cleanser. 


70 END ACHE PROBLEMS 
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tubular applicator ends rinse mix- 
ing problems—the proper propor- 
tion of rinse to water is clearly 
marked on its plastic side; it is pli- 
able, and has a spray top for easy 
and even application to the hair. 
The applicator, which has a pink 
design, is fastened to the neck of 
the Creme Rinse bottle with a pink 
and white announcement band. 


The Popular Plastic Tube 

Four more manufacturers have re- 
cently chosen polyethylene tubes 
from the Bradley-Sun Division of 
American Can Company to package 
their products. 

Products for the hands include 
Atrix hand cream, packaged and 
distributed by Dunbar Laboratories, 
in a purse size as well as a larger 
size. The cap-stand tubes are espe- 
cially lined to prevent loss of essen- 
tial oils; externally a barrier coat- 
ing provides further protection 
against oxygen transmission, and 
imparts a sheen. Soft blue overprint- 
ing carries trade name directions. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Cor- 
poration has introduced a medicated 
flesh-toned cream, Cutitone, in a 
peach-and-brown printed white 
tube, with the Cuticura trademark 
and directions on the back. The 
white top is flanged for easy grip. 

A creme hair Proteinizer by Nut- 
ress Laboratories of California is 
being introduced in a tube by Brad- 
ley-Sun. The slender nozzle is 
shaped for direct application. 

Finally, Max Factor’s Sheer Gen- 
ius, the new complete liquid make- 
up, is also being marketed in a pol- 
yethylene tube by Bradley-Sun. The 
soft blue tube is overprinted in dark 
blue with gold heat stamping for 


Florient Unscented, aerosol room deodorizer 
with no masking odor, a new air freshener by 
Colgate-Palmolive for consumers who prefer no 
perfume, and for sickrooms, locker rooms, etc. 
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Stuart Prenatal Vitamin and Mineral tablets in 
new, light baby-blue polyethylene bottles of 
100 each, from Continental Can, matching 
metal caps by Owens-Illinois, printing, Amer. 


the manufacturer’s name and trade 
symbol. A gold-plate fez-shaped cap 
adds further luster. 


Barbara Gould Introduces 
Act of Beauty Line 

Barbara Gould’s humectant cream, 
Act of Beauty, is now being ex- 
panded into a new treatment line. 
The first two products to be intro- 
duced are Veil Vitale, and Act of 
Beauty Deep Facial Cleanser. They 
are presented in packaging featur- 
ing brilliant red, rather than the 
company’s customary blue. 


Anjou Introduces 
Aerosol Perfume 

Devastating and Side Glance are 
now being presented in metered 
aerosol containers. A three-quarter 
ounce Peerless tube is equipped with 
a V.C.A. trigger top, which inte- 
grates an overcap and actuator, and 
is permanently attached to the 
package. V.C.A. also supplies the 
B1i8F metered valve. Marcy Lab- 
oratories, Inc. does the filling. 


Shulton's new Spray Cologne in the company’s 
four fragrances, with aerosol containers de- 
signed to symbolize each one, in sculptured 
gold-color metal with stained glass effect. 
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@ low sweetness @ soluble, uniform @ free flowing, anti-caking aid F 
@ flavor-enhancing @ pigment-absorbing : . 
@ non-reacting with other ingredients @ fermentation agent ft ny _ 


@ bland, almost tasteless triturate \ Ne 





Lactose is an amazing Sugar with unlimited uses. It can improve your ~~ \ A 
present products and help you develop new ones. It can lower your ‘ Aactose 
costs, simplify your processing. New uses are being discovered for it 
every day. 
Only Western can supply you with all forms of Lactose—five grades, WESTERN 
ten granulations. Strict chemical and bacteriological specifications and CONDENSING | 
a rigid quality control program assure highest quality. 
Take a fresh look at the characteristics of Lactose. One of the grades COMPANY i 
or granulations may help solve a problem you are working on right now. Appleton, Wisconsin 
For free samples and information, write our Technical Service, Depart- World's Largest Producer 
ment 23C. (Tell us the applications you are considering.) of Lactose-Pure Milk Sugar 


Distributed Nationally by Chemical Department, MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


BY TED KLEIN PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR” 


PR and Advertising 

A client of ours recently asked 
whether I thought an ad agency 
should do public relations for their 
clients. His question is an important 
one, and since this publication is 
read by executives who are usually 
not PR men, perhaps I can throw a 
little more light than heat on the 
subject. 

Generally, I believe that a public 
relations man can not do an out- 
standing job for his client if his com- 
pany’s chief source of income comes 
from the creating and placement of 
that client’s advertising. I said, gen- 
erally. There are several notable ex- 
ceptions in consumer advertising— 
N. W. Ayer, J. Walter Thompson, 
and McCann Erickson are ad agen- 
cies who maintain sizeable pr de- 
partments. McCann Erickson owns a 
separate firm, Communications 
Counselors, who do pr for the agen- 
cy’s clients. 

It is far different in the world of 
pharmaceutical advertising, in 
which I can think of only a few 
firms who maintain a_ good-sized 
public relations department. Most 
of the large pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing firms deal with outside 
firms, or have their own pr staffs. 
They rarely ask their ad agencies 
for pr help; if they do, it is usually 
a request for cooperation with their 
outside pr counsel or their internal 
staff, on particular projects. I feel 
this is wrong, and here is my argu- 
ment. 

Few individuals are better 
equipped to understand drugs and 
the problems of the industry that 
makes them than the advertising ex- 
perts who prepare the information 
sent to physicians. Therefore, it has 
been my own firm’s policy to ask 
for, and generally to get, not only 
the advertising account, but public 
relations assignments as well. 

We call public relations that part 
of our job in dealing, in the name 
of our client, with all medical and 
trade publications. We also classify 
as public relations the creation and 
execution of ideas that are not actu- 
ally within the strict boundries of 
advertising, but can become part of 
the process of communicating medi- 





*Paul Klemtner & Company, Inc. 
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cal information to the physician. 
Thus, when we produce a closed-cir- 
cuit Tv program or medical film for 
a client, I go, along with our director 
of radio and tv who runs the project, 
to see what elements can be inte- 
grated to meet the pr needs of the 
client. 

The reason why more agencies 
don’t do pr for their advertising cli- 
ents, I think, is because of a funda- 
mental misunderstanding. Many 
manufacturing firms feel that pub- 
lic relations is really only publicity. 
They seem to think that, since they 
give their agencies sizeable appro- 
priations for advertising, publicity 
should be provided by those agen- 
like copy for 





cies as a free service 
advertising. 

The agencies usually don’t go along 
with this. Running a good pr opera- 
tion demands trained people and, 
since there is no 15 per cent agency 
commission to pay for pr material 
—as there is for advertising placed 
with publications, they usually re- 
fer a client to a pr specialist. 

I believe that a client deserves 
total service from his advertising 
agency. Moreover, I have found that 
a client soon realizes that he is get- 
ting full value when he pays for in- 
formed pr. This is especially true 
when he gets it from his agency, be- 
cause it is usually far less expensive 
when he can ask his agency to have 
its pr executive handle part of a 
general assignment that the agency 
already has taken on. 

One of the problems now facing 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association is the public’s lack of 
recognition of the industry’s achieve- 
ments over the years in helping to 
maintain and improve our nation’s 
health. Lack of understanding of 
public relations by the individual 
firms is, in my mind, the most im- 
portant reason for this deplorable 
state of affairs. I therefore believe 
that ad agencies have an obligation 
to work in the area of public and 
professional relations for their cli- 
ents. 


Unseen World 

About 10 years ago, I first met 
Dr. Roman Vishniac. A friend of 
a friend, he was recommended to 
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me as one of the world’s leading 
photographers of microscopic organ- 
isms. I found him in his studio- 
apartment-laboratory bent 
binocular microscope. During that 
first visit, he showed me some of his 
film of the exciting, silent world of 
living microorganisms. 

Since that day, I have managed 
to see him once each year. Each visit 
means another few hours of com- 
plete beauty—a beauty far from the 
ordinary. These color films are be- 


over a 





yond description except by the ex- 
pert biologist, so Dr. Vishniac him- 
self does the narrating. He explains 
in his naturally gentle way the life 
of minute organisms as if he were 
telling a fairy tale to a child. 

It was, therefore, with extreme 
pleasure that I read in a recent issue 
of The New York Times that the 
National Science Foundation had 
given Dr. Vishniac (he has an M.D. 
degree and more than one Ph.D.) 
a grant to produce the first eight 
films of a projected 40. The series 
is entitled “Living Biology” and 
should be a remarkable kind of text- 
book, valuable to generations of high 
school and college students. I am 
grateful for the National Science 
Foundation, and I hope some of the 
films will be released for public 
theater showings. 


1000 Times 

In June of 1959, Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories organized a 
Speakers’ Bureau. It was staffed with 
24 speakers—all employees of the 
Philadelphia pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer—who had received inten- 
sive guidance from Dr. Robert Ha- 
akenson, SK&F manager of commun- 
ity education. He had been associate 
professor of speech and head of that 
department at the University of 
Minnesota in Duluth, before join- 
ing SK&F. 

The speakers were given a_ pre- 
pared, detailed talk on the “medical 
revolution” that has taken place dur- 
ing the last 30 years, and the role 
the industry has played in it. Since 
then, SK&F tells us, the speech, 
“Prescription For Tomorrow,” has 
been given 1000 times to over 50,000 
members of civic, fraternal, and so- 
cial groups throughout this country 
and Canada. The number of volun- 
teer speakers has grown to about 
250. Some have appeared on radio 
and tv, and one has given his talk 
40 times. 
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Body cologne as a quick-breaking foam is dispensed in the palm 
of the hand and changes to a liquid when applied to the skin. 
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Dispensed as a delicate foam... 
breaks to a liquid when applied to the skin 


Here’s an important new advance in aerosols .. . quick- 
breaking foams... developed in the laboratories of 
General Chemical. Quick-breaking foams make it pos- 
sible to dispense your product on a limited area as a 
delicate foam which will break into a liquid when dis- 
turbed. Body cologne in this new form can be dispensed 
in the palm of the hand as a foam that changes to a 
liquid when applied to the skin. 


Quick-breaking foams give you the opportunity to pre- 
sent cologne and many other products such as shave 
lotion, nail polish remover, hair dressing, sun tan lotion 
and wave set in an exciting new form that will have new 
convenience and consumer appeal. 


For further information, just mail the coupon. 


“GENETRON” Department DC-110 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 

Please send free “Genetron” Product Information Bulletin, “Quick- 
Breaking Aerosol Foam Products.” 


Name ___ 





Title _ a Rae 








Company - 
Address __ ane 
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Patent thoughts and trends 


BY THOMAS CIFELLI. JR., PATENT ATTORNEY* 


Liberal Trend in Obtaining Patents 

After reporting for years on the 
seemingly greater obstacles placed 
in the paths of inventors who try to 
obtain patents, particularly in the 
chemical and drug fields, it is a 
pleasure to be able to report what 
seems to be a definite trend in the 
other direction. However, as the old 
cliche has it: One swallow does not 
make a summer. It could well turn 
out that the apparent liberal attitude 
will prove to be short-lived. Only 
time will provide the answer. 

The new trend seems to have been 
started by recent decisions of the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, may be considered as 
the “Supreme Court,” insofar as 
questions involving obtaining pat- 
ents are concerned. Perhaps the first 
signal of this new tack was given in 
a decision the court rendered in 
June, 1958. This was in the case of 
In re Ruff. In that case, invention 
dealt with synthetic detergent com- 
positions such as are used for dish 
washing, and which contained poly- 
phosphates as “builders.” The use of 
these builders, while improving the 
detergent properties, was undesir- 
able because they cause tarnishing 
of copper and copper and nickel al- 
loys, which are used in many uten- 
sils. The invention was directed to 
the solution of this commercial prob- 
lem by the incorporation of a com- 
plex organic compound which func- 
tions as a tarnish inhibitor. As origi- 
nally filed, the patent application 
disclosed and claimed certain mer- 
capto compounds and certain amino 
compounds corresponding thereto. It 
seems that the use of the amino 
compounds was known in the prior 
art, and the court was faced with 
the question of whether the use of 
the mercapto compounds was patent- 
able, having in mind that the patent 
applicant had made the mercapto 
and amino compounds equivalents 
in their application. 

For many years the Patent Office 
had taken the position that, if an ap- 


“Richards and Cifelli, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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plicant disclosed say. A, B, and C for 
a certain purpose and the Patent Of- 
fice could cite any one of these ma- 
terials for that purpose, the use of 
the other materials was ruled un- 
patentable. This was on the theory 
that the applicant himself had made 
all three of them equivalent; and, 
if one or two were not patentable, 
the third one was not either. 

The court, rejecting the Patent 
Office position, ruled that a patent 
applicant’s own showing of equival- 
ency is an insufficient basis for de- 
nying a claim. The court took the 
position that the equivalency of say, 
A, B, and C, must be shown to be 
known to the prior art, or must be 
obvious to one skilled in the art. 

The importance of the Ruff ruling 
is believed obvious. Under it, a pat- 
ent applicant who has found that 
various materials may work in his 
process or composition need not fear 
a loss of all patent possibilities, if 
the Patent Office can show that any 
one of the claimed materials can do 
the same job. The Patent Office must 
now go one step further to show that 
the prior art knew that the various 
materials were equivalent, or that 
it would be obvious to anyone skilled 
in the art to use the unanticipated 
materials in place of the one used in 
the prior art. 

The Patent Office Board of Ap- 
peals recently followed the Ruff rule 
in a case involving a process for 
neutralizing lignin-containing liq- 
uors. The prior art disclosed a treat- 
ment of sulphite liquor with milk of 
lime or carbonated lime to precipi- 
tate sulfurous acid in the form of 
neutral sulfite of lime. After re- 
moval of the precipitate, the solution 
was treated so as to form sulfo-lignic 
acid in the form of its neutral alkali 
metal salt, which was then treated 
with hydrochloric acid or acid react- 
ing salts such as aluminum chloride. 
The Examiner construed the patent 
application as teaching that the 
sulfo-lignic acid could be treated, 
either as done by the prior art, or by 
first giving a pre-treatment of the 
liquor with carbon dioxide followed 
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by treatment with the acid-reacting 
salt. Since the patent applicant had 
made the pre-treatment method as 
well as the method of the prior art 
equivalent, the Examiner rejected 
the claims involving the pre-treat- 
ment. The Board of Appeals reversed 
the Examiner and cited the Ruff 
decision as being directly in point. 

A decision of the CCPA in 1959 
breached another rule that has been 
applied by the Patent Office for a 
long time. In this case, the court 
overruled the Patent Office and held 
that it was improper to reject patent 
claims on the ground that they cover 
products that do not possess some 
definite advantage over the prior art 
products. That was the case of In re 
Ratti. Thus, it now may be said that 
it is an “unsound notion that to be 
patentable an invention must be bet- 
ter than the prior art.” Indeed, the 
person who first said that was Judge 
Giles S. Rich, one of the judges of 
the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

It must be conceded that not all 
of the judges agreed in the Ratti 
case. There were two dissenting 
judges, thereby making it a three to 
two decision. Perhaps of significant 
importance is the fact that Judge 
Smith, who wrote the opinion for 
the court, and Judge Rich are both 
former practicing patent lawyers. 

There is also reason to believe 
that many officials in the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office are not very happy about 
the Ratti decision. One of them 
wrote a long and scholarly article 
in the leading publication on pat- 
ents in support of his thesis that, in 
order to obtain a patent, the subject 
matter must be an improvement as 
compared with the old, or must 
produce a benefit not before avail- 
able. The attitude of the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office is obviously of prime im- 
portance because it is the agency 
that implements the decisions of the 
court in its day-to-day operation. 

A third “liberal” ruling of the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals was the one discussed in the 
August 1960 issue of this journal. In 
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that case, it will be recalled, the 
Court ruled that two Ciba inventors 
had sufficiently disclosed how to use 
certain steroid intermediates, name- 
ly, C-19 and 14-hydroxy androstenes, 
by pointing out that they had value 
to researchers as intermediates in the 
search for cheaper and surer routes 
to the synthesis of steroids. General 
methods for conversion of intermedi- 
ates to steroids of various types were 
given. 

This case was so unusual that the 
Patent Office took the perhaps un- 
precedented step of asking the court 
to reconsider its first decision, which 
was handed down in 1958. Never- 
theless, there are indications that the 
Patent Office still takes the position 
that this last case, named after the 
two Ciba inventors, Nelson and 
Shabica, really did not change the 
law at all! Indeed, it is understood 
that Patent Examiners are being ad- 
vised to point to a certain paragraph 
in the court’s opinion as justifying 
the position of the Patent Office. The 
paragraph in question was the one 
singled out by the writer in the 
August 1960 issue as a caution mar- 
ker. In view of the Patent Office’s 
position in this case, we quote again 
the last paragraph of the August 
1960 article: 

“Lest anyone might think the 
court was opening the door to even 
the most vague disclosures, the ma- 
jority opinion was quick to point out 
that such was not the case at all. In 
this connection the court stated that 
it did ‘not mean to imply that ap- 
plicants for patents on new com- 
pounds can now rest on an assump- 
tion that they are useful as inter- 
mediates and obtain patents without 
even suggesting what use may be 
made of them or how that use may 
be effected. We are not holding that 
all compounds are inherently useful 
as “intermediates.” We have reason 
to believe some are not, and it is a 
question of fact to be determined in 
each case. Assuming, however, that a 
given compound would be so useful, 
it would still be incumbent on the 
applicant to disclose what is to be 
made from it and how it would be 
done.’ ” 

If the writer may venture a pre- 
diction in this area, it is felt that the 
Patent Office will be forced by later 
rulings of the court to modify and 
liberalize its position. This predic- 
tion is based not only on the case in 
question, but also on the trend of 
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the recent decisions of the court dis- 
cussed herein. 

The most recent decision of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals embodying the trend in ques- 
tion is that handed down in Sep- 
tember 1960, in the case Jn re Mills. 

That case dealt with detergents, 
and its subject matter is well indi- 
cated in the following claim: 

“A wetting, sudsing and detergent 
composition in small solid particle 
form which comprises a mixture of 
an organic detergent agent, selected 
from the group consisting of water 
soluble salts of alkyl substituted 
mononuclear aryl sulfonic acids and 
mixtures thereof with water soluble 
salts of alkyl sulfuric acid esters, all 
containing from 8 to 22 carbon 
atoms in the alkyl chain, the said 
organic detergent agent being char- 
acterized by its tendency to promote 
caking in detergent compositions 
and a water soluble salt of methyl 
sulfate in an amount at least 1.5 per 
cent by weight of the detergent com- 
position and sufficient to inhibit the 
caking thereof.” 

It will be noted that one of the in- 
gredients is water soluble salt of 
methyl sulphate. The Examiner cit- 
ed a reference that taught the addi- 
tion of lauryl sulfate detergent as 
the preferred additive to water solu- 
ble sulfonate detergent composi- 
tions, thereby providing freer flow- 
ing products. The reference in ques- 
tion also stated that “other alkyl sul- 
fates within the 8-12 carbon atom 
range may be utilized to impart sub- 
stantial beneficial properties to the 
detergent composition.” 

It will clearly be seen, therefore, 
that the difference between the prior 
art and the patent claims was simply 
that the former taught the use of C, 
to C,, alkyl sulfates, whereas the 
claim called for the use of the C, 
alkyl sulfate. 

The Examiner, backed up by the 
Board, ruled that the use of an ad- 
mitted homologue of the alkyl sul- 
fates of the prior art was but an ob- 
vious and unpatentable equivalent 
of the other members in the series, 
and cited a decision of the U. S. 
Court of Customs and Appeals to 
support the ruling. 

The court ruled that the present 
case did not come under its previous 
ruling because, in that case, adjacent 
homologues were involved, whereas 
here there was a gap in the C, alkyl 
sulfates of the patent application 
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and the C, to C,. alkyl sulfates of 
the prior art. 

There was nothing in the record 
to show whether it really would be 
obvious to use a C, alkyl sulfate in 
view of the use of the C, to C,, alkyl 
sulfates. For this reason the court 
sent the case back to the Patent 
Office, to have the record completed. 
In this connection, the language of 
the court is bélieved to be of interest 
and is therefore reproduced here: 

“Tt is very significant that nei- 
ther the examiner nor the board has 
attempted to point to anything in 
the record or otherwise from which 
it can be determined as a fact that 
the mere existence of a homologous 
relationship between. compounds as 
widely separated as 1 and ‘8 to 12’ 
will support a ‘reasonable presump- 
tion of unpatentability’ with respect 
to a specific use. 

“Whether chemical theory may 
support the position of the examiner 
and the board in the present case is 
not before us. The position of the 
board is predicated on nothing more 
than the ‘legal presumption’ as au- 
thority for which it cites the Henze 
case. 

“If the Patent Office wishes to rest 
a rejection on chemical theory, it is 
its duty to support its case with ade- 
quate evidence of the existence and 
meaning of that theory. Homology 
provides for the chemist a conven- 
ient system of structural classifica- 
tion. Inherent in that system are dif- 
ferences as well as similarities in the 
properties and reactions of the mem- 
bers of any given homologous series. 

“A chemist, and it is from the 
standpoint of a chemist skilled in 
this art that the question of obvious- 
ness must be resolved, would con- 
sider the differences as well as the 
similarities in the properties and re- 
actions of the members of any given 
homologous series. He also would 
consider that in the case of adjacent 
homologues similarities would be 
more likely than where the homo- 
logues are farther apart in the series. 
The ‘legal presumption’ as here ap- 
plied by the board precludes making 
the factual evaluation which a 
chemist would make per se should, 
therefore, be treated as a chemist 
would treat it, being nothing more 
than a fact which must be consid- 
ered with all other relevant facts 
before arriving at the conclusion of 
‘obviousness’ specified in 35 U. S. C. 

(Continued on page 711) 
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fresh meaning and new loveliness in their 


perfumes, cosmetics and cosmetic products. 
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From left to right: Leo J. Amorosi, director, Essential Oil and Aromatic 
Divisions, Norda Essential Oil and Chemical Company, Inc.; James P. 
Dodd, director of sales, J. B. Roerig and Company, Division of Chas. 


NEWS... 


Appointments and Promotions 

Leo J. Amorosi has been appoint- 
ed a director of the Essential Oil 
and Aromatic Divisions, Norda Es- 
sential Oil and Chemical Company, 
Inc. He has been with Norda since 
1944. 


New director of sales for the J. 
B. Roerig and Company Division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is James 
P. Dodd, formerly associate director 
of merchandising with Sullivan, 


Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles. 


The Syntex Laboratories Division 
of Syntex Corporation has appoint- 
ed E. L. Bullington director of sales. 
Mr. Bullington, who has been hos- 
pital sales manager for Smith Kline 
& French, Inc., has as his first re- 
sponsibility the development of a 
staff of medical service representa- 
tives. 


Dr. C. M. Suter has been elected 
director of the Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute, succeeding Dr. 
Maurice L. Tainter, who has been 
promoted to the position of vice- 
chairman of the Sterling Research 
board. Dr. Suter will also serve as a 
member of the board. He had been 
chairman of the Department of 
chemistry of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, before joining Winthrop Chem- 
ical Company, now Winthrop Lab- 
oratories, in 1942. Dr. Suter is 
also divisional vice-president and 
has been associate director of the In- 
stitute since 1946. Dr. Tainter has 
been director of the Institute since 
its establishment in 1946. He joined 
Sterling in 1943 as director of Win- 
throp Chemical Company. 


C. G. Bensinger, executive vice- 
president of Owens-Illinois Glass 
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Company, has been assigned a ma- 
jor new responsibility as a member 
of the management committee of 
each of Owens-Illinois’ nine oper- 
ating divisions. He will continue 
as a member of the corporate plan- 
ning committee. R. H. Mulford, a 
vice-president, assumes the respon- 
sibilities relinquished by Mr. Ben- 
singer—the operations of the Glass 
Container Division East, the Pacific 
Division, and the Closure and Plas- 
tics Division. Mr. Bensinger joined 
the company in 1939 as vice-presi- 
dent and general factories manager 
of the Glass Container Division. Mr. 
Mulford served Owens-Illinois first 
as budget supervisor in 1933. 





Newly appointed assistant to 
marketing director M. W. Pully of 
The S. E. Massengill Company is 
Cliff DeHart, who began with the 
firm in 1951 as administrative as- 
sistant in the Bristol sales region. 
George Grant, Jr., with the firm 
since 1936 and district sales man- 
ager in the southeastern district 
since 1959, has been named sales 
training manager, a new position. 


Edward R. Luter has joined Ab- 
bott Laboratories export companies 
as vice-president and treasurer. He 
had been manager of foreign fi- 
nance and taxation with Sears, Roe- 


buck & Co. 


James F. Fleming, M. D., former- 
ly vice-president, has been elected 
president of the Harry C. Phibbs 
Advertising Company, succeeding 
the late Harry C. Phibbs. For many 
years Dr. Fleming has been copy 
and medical director and account 
director for the pharmaceutical ad- 
vertising agency. He continues as 
medical director, supervising ac- 
count executive, and medical editor. 


Daniel C. Reheis has been ap- 
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. Pfizer & Co.; iE. L... Bullington, director of sales, Syntex Laboratories 
Division, Syntex Corporation; Dr. C. M. Suter, newly elected director of 
the Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute Division, Sterling Drug Inc. 


pointed personnel manager of the 
Reheis Company, Inc. The son of 
president Daniel H. Reheis, Mr. 
Reheis will continue as assistant sec- 
retary of the company, which he 
joined a year ago full-time. Prior to 
that, he had worked for the firm on 
a part-time basis. 


The fine chemicals department of 
American Cynamid Company has 
appointed Dr. A. P. Doerschuk tech- 
nical director. Formerly manager of 
the pharmaceutical product devel- 
opment section of the campany’s 
Lederle Laboratories Division, Dr. 
Doerschuk joined Cyanamid in 1951 
as a group leader in the process im- 
provement department at Lederle. 
He later became head of the depart- 
ment, technical assistant to the plant 
manager, and technical assistant to 
the director of laboratories. 


Lee L. Gibson, a vice-president 
of The Wander Company who is 
also in charge of its pharmaceutical 
operations in the United States and 
Canada, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. 


Harold P. Dehner has been pro- 
moted to the position of asséciate- in 
product planning and public rela- 
Mr. Dehner joined Hoffmann - La 
tions of Roche Laboratories, Divi- 
sion of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
Roche in 1955 as a representative in 
the Philadelphia area, and later cov- 
ered territory in Delaware. Also ap- 
pointed in the same division is Bur- 
ton A. Jonap, who joined Hoffmann- 
La Roche earlier this year. Mr. 
Jonap was employed by Lederle 
Laboratories from 1954 to 1960. 
Alan L. Lauber has been _pro- 
moted from market analyst, a posi- 
tion he has held since joining Roche 
in 1957, to:the position of assistant 
director of sales operations. 
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From left to right: Four with new positions at Eli Lilly and Company— 
Raymond M. Rice, M.D., elected vice-president for medical affairs; Ken- 
neth G. Kohlstaedt, M.D., who succeeds Dr. Rice as executive director 


Eli Lilly and Company has an- 
nounced several changes. Raymond 
M. Rice M.D., formerly executive 
director of medical research, has 
been elected vice-president for med- 
ical affairs, by the board of di- 
rectors. Succeeding Dr. Rice as ex- 
ecutive director of medical affairs is 
Kenneth G. Kohlstaedt, M.D., who 
has been director of the clinical re- 
search division since 1953. Bill L. 
Martz, M.D., takes Dr. Kohlstaedt’s 
place as director of clinical research, 
and William G. Davis has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the company, 
succeeding the late Walton M. 
Wheeler, Jr. Dr. Rice has been with 
Lilly since 1936, beginning as as- 
sociate director of medical research. 
Dr. Kohlstaedt joined Lilly in 1935, 
and Dr. Martz in 1956, when he 
first became head of Lilly’s clinical 
laboratories. 

Richard N. Williams has been ap- 
pointed director of administration 
of the Squibb Division of Olin Ma- 
thieson Chemical Corporation. Mr. 
Williams was formerly director of 
administration and assistant to the 
general manager of the Energy Di- 
vision. In his new position he is 
responsible for personnel, industrial 


From left to right: Richard N. Williams, director of administration of 
the Squibb Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation; Henry L. 
Ford, president, and Dr. L. K. Eilers, vice-chairman of the board of 
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relations, purchasing, public -rela- 
tions, and transportation. In the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Dr. Walter R. Stankewick 
has been appointed assistant medi- 
cal director of the clinical research 
department, and Dr. Miguel Angel 
Ondetti has been appointed to the 
staff of the section of organic chemis- 
try. Dr. Stankewick has been a prac- 
ticing pediatrician since 1954, and 
Dr. Ondetti has been associated with 
the research laboratories of Squibb, 
Argentina, for the past three years. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, has elected Henry L. 
Ford as president. He succeeds Dr. 
L. K. Eilers, who has become vice- 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Ford, a vice-president of Ten- 
nessee Eastman and Texas Eastman 
Company divisions of Eastman Ko- 
dak since 1958, began his associa- 
tion with Tennessee Eastman in 
1922. With the formation in 1953 
of Eastman Chemical Products, Inc.. 
he was elected vice-president for the 
new division. Dr. Eilers, who joined 
Kodak in 1934, is also first vice-pres- 
ident of Tennessee Eastman and 
Texas Eastman. 
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of medical research; Bill Martz, M.D., who succeeds Dr. Kohlstaedt as 
director of the clinical research division; and William G. Davis, appoint- 
ed secretary of the company, succeeding Walton M. Wheeler, Jr. 


Clyde A. Brown, Jr., has joined 
Shulton, Inc., as national sales man- 
ager of the Toiletries Division. He 
had been a merchandising executive 
at Young and Rubican, Inc., before 
which he was associated for 13 years 
with Johnson & Johnson. 


Dr. Robert R. Smith has been 
named medical director of War- 
ner-Chilcott Laboratories Division, 
W arner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company. Dr. Smith has served as 
clinical research associate of the 
Warner-Lambert Research Insti- 
tute since 1959. He succeeds Dr. 
Thomas C. Fleming, who has re- 
signed. Dr. Smith had been associ- 
ated with Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products. 

Richard K. Murison, active in 
Latin American pharmaceutical op- 
erations for the last 11 years, has 
joined G. D. Searle do Brasil as 
manager, with headquarters in Sao 
Paulo. 

Edward E. Aldrich has been pro- 
moted from general manager to 
vice-president in charge of the St. 
Louis Laboratories of the Rexall 
Drug Company, Division of Rexall 
Drug and Chemical Company. Mr. 
Aldrich joined Rexall 30 years ago. 


directors, both of Eastman Chemical Products, Inc.; and Clyde A. Brown, 
Jr., who has joined Shulton, Inc., as national sales manager of the 
Toiletries Division, with headquarters at the Clifton, N. J. offices. 
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From left to right: Larry C. Morehouse, head of the newly established 
packaging equipment department, Press Division, F. J. Stokes Corpora- 
tion; Thomas R. McGovern, Jr., director of marketing services, Organon, 


Larry C. Morehouse, who has 
been with the company since 1952, 
has been appointed head of a new- 
ly established packaging equipment 
department in the Press Division of 
F. J. Stokes Corporation. Mr. More- 
house had been manager of the Press 
Division’s Philadelphia district sales 
office. 


Organon, Inc., has appointed 
Thomas R. McGovern, Jr., director 
of marketing services. Mr. McGovy- 
ern joined Organon in 1950 as a 
clerk in the order department. 
Since then, he has held various 
sales positions, most recently serv- 
ing as sales manager. 


Dr. Charles W. Mushett has been 
appointed director of scientific re- 
lations of the Merck Sharp & 
Dohme Research Laboratories Di- 
vision of Merck & Co., Inc., replac- 
ing Dr. Hans Moliter who has re- 
tired. Dr. Mushett will be respon- 
sible for maintaining contacts with 
scientists and scientific developments 
outside the company, both in the 
United States and abroad. Dr. Mu- 
shett has worked in the department 
since 1957, most recently as associate 
director. He began with Merck in 
1933 at the Merck Institute for 


From left to right: Jack D. Ryan, purchasing agent for Cutter Labora- 
tories; Lloyd R. Goldberg, national retail field sales manager, Clairol, 
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Therapeutic Research. In the Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Division, Charles 
W. Pike has been named director of 
operations, a newly established po- 
sition, with responsibility for bio- 
logical and pharmaceutical opera- 
tions in the firm’s West Point and 
Philadelphia plants. Mr. Pike had 
been assistant to the vice-president 
for manufacturing and manager of 
industrial engineering, John & John- 
son. Dr. Alan Gray, previously chief 
of the virology department, Micro- 
biological Associates has been 
named manager of biological devel- 
opment for Merck Sharp & Dohme. 


Cutter Laboratories has appoint- 
ed Jack D. Ryan as_ purchasing 
agent. He succeeds Thomas J. Teare, 
who recently became president of 
Plasbond Corporation, a Cutter as- 
sociate company. Mr. Jack joined 
the company two years ago as chem- 
ical buyer in the purchasing depart- 
ment. 


Lloyd R. Goldberg has _ been 
named national retail field sales 
manager of Clairol Incorporated, 
succeeding Edward B. Denton, who 
has been promoted to national re- 
tail sales manager. Mr. Goldberg 
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Inc.; Dr. Charles W. Mushett, director of scientific relations of the Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories Division, and Charles W. Pike, 
Director of operations, Merck Sharp & Dohme Div. of Merck & Co., Inc. 


was formerly vice-president in 
charge of West Coast Operations for 
Lanolin Plus. 

Russell B. Frost, formerly senior 
marketing research analyst with 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products Inc., 
has been appointed manager of mar- 
ket analysis at McNeil Laboratories, 
Inc. The company has also named 
E. Ned Schultz, M.D., associate di- 
rector of the medical service depart- 
ment. Before joining McNeil, Dr. 
Schultz was associate medical di- 
rector with Armour Pharmaceutical 
Company. 

Metro Glass, Division of Nation- 
al Dairy Products Corporation, has 
named John W. Thayer, formerly 
general sales manager of Hazel- 
Atlas Division of Continental Can 
Company, as marketing manager, 
with responsibility for organizing 
and directing the new marketing 
department. 

J. C. Dilger has become manager 
of hospital and biological sales for 
Parke, Davis & Company, succeed- 
ing C. J. Cowles, who has become 
director of professional relations 
Mr. Dilger began with Parke, Davis 
in 1950 as a hospital service repre- 
sentative. 


Inc.; Russell B. Frost, manager of market analysis, McNeil Labortories; 
and John W. Thayer, named marketing manager for Metro Glass. 
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WHAT'S IN THE JAR 





It may be your cosmetic product. 
But more important —what’s in what's in the jar? 
If the answer includes Witco’s quality cosmetic- 
grade stearates or surfactants, there’s better 
texture, improved appearance and superior 
quality in that cosmetic. And in any jar, it’s 

a cosmetic with the extra touch that creates 
repeat sales. 


WITCO COSMETIC-GRADE STEARATES include 
Aluminum, Magnesium, Calcium, Sodium and Zinc 
stearates. They are used extensively to improve 
adhesion and water-repellency in powders, cold 
creams, facial creams and ointments... to gel 

or emulsify creams and shampoos...to increase 
bulk and oil-absorption of cosmetic powders. 
Witco cosmetic-grade stearates are manufactured 
to T.G.A. standards. 


WITCO COSMETIC-GRADE SURFACTANTS include 
quality emulsifiers, opacifiers and wetting 
agents such as: / 
EMCOL 4100 Series—flash foamers 

EMCOL 5100 Series—alkanolamine condensates, 
both viscosity builders and foam enhancers 

EMCOL E-607—deodorants, detergent-germicides 
EMCOL E-607S—emulsifiers and conditioners 
EMCOL MAS—opacifiers 

EMCOL 61—hair conditioners 

WITCO FATTY-ACID ESTERS — standard or tailored to 
your needs include: 

EMCOLS MST, CA and MS—glycerol monostearates 
EMCOL PS-50—propylene glycol monostearates 
EMCOL RDC-D—diethylene glycol laurate 

EMCOL CAD —diethylene glycol stearate 

EMCOL DOS —diethylene glycol oleate 

EMCOL H-38A, EMCOL H-31A, EMCOL H-35A— 
polyethylene glycol esters—laurate, oleate, stearate 


‘WwITCO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








ETI 





Chicago * Quincy-Boston * Akron + Atlanta * Houston * Los Angeles +» San Francisco « Montreal and Toronto, Canada (Soden Chemicals Div.) * London and Manchester, England 
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James P. Measday, general sales 
manager, has been promoted to mar- 
keting director of Ivers-Lee Com- 
pany. Mr. Measday joined the com- 
pany in 1948. Richard W. Miller, 
who began with the firm in 1950 as 
a salesman, has been promoted from 
field sales manager to sales man- 
ager. 


DCAT Elects James Day 

James Day of The Dow Chemical 
Company was elected president of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Association at the recent an- 
nual meeting at Lake George, N.Y. 
William J. Schieffelin, III, Schief- 
felin & Co., is the new vice-presi- 
dent; F. M. Schwemmer, Pharmaco, 
Inc., treasurer; William J. Quinn, 
Merck & Co., Inc., counsel; and 
Helen L. Booth, secretary. 

The executive committee, class 
of 1963 are Fred A. Coe, Jr., Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) 
Inc., and George <A. Holloway, 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc., both re- 
elected; Charles O. Hoyt, Carter 
Products, Inc.; Barclay E. Mackin- 
non, NYQ Chemical Division, S. P. 
Penick & Co., E. S. Robson, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company; and Her- 
man M. Schulman, Washine Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

Dr. Benjamin W. Carey, Lederle 
Laboratories, and J. R. O’Meara, 
Ivers-Lee Company, were elected to 
the class of 1962. 

The following members continue 
to serve on the executive commit- 
tee: L. G. Cannella, Continental Can 
Company; Paul J. Cardinal, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc.; Griffin Crafts, 
J. W. Glass Co.; Roland J. Dahl, E. 
R. Squibb & Sons; Robert E. Hor- 
sey, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.; W. 
Ward Jackson, Commercial Solvents 
Corp.; Robert E. Kampschulte, Cel 
anese Corp. of America; Paul Klem- 
tner, Paul Klemtner & Co., Inc.; R. 
Blayne McCurry, Schenley Indus- 
tries, Inc.; and Evan R. Spalt, Or- 
tho Pharmaceutical Corp. 


New Drug Organization 

The National Association of Drug 
and Allied Sales Organization has 
been formed to sponsor and encour- 
age closer cooperation and better re- 
lationships among members and em- 
ployers and their trade. 

To consist of state and local clubs 
and associations of sales executives, 
salesmen, and sales agents in the 
drug, cosmetic, and allied indus- 
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tries, it will assist employers to ob- 
tain experienced salesmen, as well 
as study the skills and knowledge 
that manufacturers and wholesalers 
will require of salesmen in the com- 
ing decade. 

Provisional President is Milton 
Rubin, administrative assistant to 
the national advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. The or- 
ganization’s address is 6201 North 
10th St., Philadelphia 41, Penna. 


Sappenfield Retires 

R. G. Sappenfield, a director and 
vice-president and general counsel 
of Campana Corporation, Batavia, 
Illinois, a subsidiary of Allied Lab- 
oratories, Inc., has retired after 28 
years of service to the firm. 


Tishler Receives Award 

Dr. Max Tishler, president of the 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Research 
Laboratories Division of Merck & 
Co., Inc., is to receive the 1961 In- 
dustrial Institute Medal, for his 
“dynamic leadership in industrial 
research and development.” The 
award, given annually since 1945, 
honors achievement in the manage- 
ment and organization of scientific 
research in industry. The medal 
will be presented to Dr. Tishler next 
May, during the annual meeting. 

Dr. Tishler heads Merck’s $20- 
million-a-year research effort in 
widely divergent fields ranging 
from human health and nutrition 
to electronics, with a staff of more 
than 1,000. Dr. Tishler pionered 
the introductions of cortisone and 
hydrocortisone, of penicillin and 
streptomycin and of B,. and other 





MAX TISHLER 


vitamins in the Nineteen Forties, as 
head of Merck’s development team. 
His many other achievements in- 
clude the first synthesis of hydro- 
cortisone in 1950. 
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SCC Honors Marriott 

The 1960 Medal Award of the 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists has 
been given to Dr. Robert Henry 
Marriott, F.R.I.C.. director of prod- 





ROBERT H. MARRIOTT 


ucts research, County Laboratories, 
Ltd., Great Britain, for his contri- 
butions in chemical research in the 
cosmetic industry and leather trades. 
The presentation will be made at 
the annual award dinner, Novem- 
ber 29, at New York’s Hotel Bilt- 
more. 

Dr. Marriott was one of the first 
in the field of cosmetic rheology. He 
helped plan the international con- 
gress on hair held in London two 
years ago and he organized the 
first British Congress of Cosmetic 
Science. He is second vice-president 
of the International Federation of 
Societies of Cosmetic Chemists. 


Durrer Back in the States 

E. R. Durrer, president of The 
Givaudan Corporation and its as- 
sociate companies—Givaudan-Dela- 





E. R. DURRER 


wanna, Inc., Givaudan Flavors Inc., 
and Sindar Corporation—has recent- 
ly returned from an extended Euro- 
pean trip during which he visited 
the Givaudan plants abroad. 
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SANDELA 


An Important Breakthrough in 
Perfume Chemistry 


The tenacious woody notes of Sandalwood ...subtle fragrance of the 
mysterious East ...are now completely captured by Sandela. 

For years perfumers have sought to find a truly functional chemical 
body to replace the rare and costly natural oil... until today... 
until Sandela by Givaudan. For here at last is a completely success- 
ful, fully tested alternate for the natural Sandalwood oil in just about 
every application ...soaps, perfumes, powders, creams, detergents, 
aerosols. The availability and economy of Sandela place the admired 
Sandalwood note at the perfumer’s unrestricted disposal. It is destined 


to become one of your most valued aromatics. 


' GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
321 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SANODELA—REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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On the dais at the recent luncheon of the Cosmetic Career Women, Inc., held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City: Miriam Baumgarten, Publicker Alcohol & Chemical Sales; Centa 
Isermann, Van Dyk & Co.; guest speaker on ‘Chemistry and Cosmetics,” Eve Henriksen, Dana 
Perfumes Corp., chairman; June Clark, Macfadden Publications; Dolle Condon, Ungerer & Co. 


Cosmetic Career Women 
Elect Executive Committee 

At a luncheon meeting on Sep- 
tember 27, 1960, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
the Cosmetic Career Women elected 
a new executive committee of seven: 
Alice Ackerman, Avon Products, 
Inc.; Marie V. Carroll, California 
Cosmetic Association, Inc.; Ruth 
Drake, Redbook Magazine; Bette 
Jackson, Shulton, Inc.; Harriet Seg- 
man, Norman Craig & Kummel, 
Inc.; Helen B. Stroz, Paquin, Inc.; 
and R. Jane Williams, Schimmel, 
Inc. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. 
Centa Isermann, president of Van 
Dyk & Co., Inc. 


Lueders Director Joins 
Twenty-Five Year Club 

Joseph R. Dominica, a director of 
George Lueders & Co., Inc., was re- 
cently welcomed into the Lueders 
Twenty-Five Year Club at a lunch- 
eon in his honor. Members of the 
club presented Mr. Dominica with 
a watch and a set of matched lug- 


gage. 


Dr. Holland Resigns 

Dr. Madeline Oxford Holland, for 
more than two decades active edi- 
torially with the American Profes- 
sional Pharmacist, has resigned 
from her position as editor, as of 
December 30, 1960. 

Dr. Holland began with the jour- 
nal in 1938, becoming assistant ed- 
itor in 1941, managing editor sev- 
eral months later, and editor in 1947. 
She also served as scientific editor 
for the Spanish language phar- 
maceutical publication, El Farma- 
ceutico, for several years. 
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Antoine de Laire Visits U.S. A. 
Antoine de Laire, who is in 
charge of sales for Fabrique de 
Laire of France and consultant for 
de Laire, Inc., of New York, is in 
the United States where he plans to 
spend about a month visiting 
friends, calling on customers, and 
attending meetings of de Laire, Inc. 


Fuller Returns from Europe 

George Fuller, head of the per- 
fumery and essential oils section of 
Colgate-Palmolive Company, has re- 
turned from a four-week European 
trip to investigate the production 
and processing of spike lavender 
and lavandin. Mr. Fuller was in 
northeastern Spain, where spike 
lavender is grown, and in southern 
France, source of lavandin. 


Winthrop Honors Two 

Two officials of the Myerstown, 
Penna., plant of Winthrop Labora- 
tories were recentlly honored for 
service with the company. 

At a ceremony at the Hershey 
Hotel, Robert S. Morrison, plant su- 


perintendent was admitted to the 
Quarter-Century Club, and Dr. Eu- 
gene H. Wells, director of control, 
also at the Myerstown plant, was 
honored for 15 years of service. 
Present at the ceremony were Dr. 
Theodore G. Klumpp, president, and 
other executives of the company. 


Verley Congratulates R. Barber 
Robert Barber, director of com- 
pounding and superintendent of the 
Linden, N.J., plant of Albert Ver- 
ley & Co., was recently honored on 
the completion of 25 years with the 
company at a dinner at Townley’s 
Restaurant, Elizabeth, N. J. 


National Safety Council 
Cites Winthrop Labs 

Winthrop Laboratories has _re- 
ceived the National Safety Council 
Annual Industrial Safety Award for 
a perfect safety record in 1959 by 
the employees of its Myerstown, 
Penna., plant. 

The citation, presented by Arthur 
H. Christian, corporation safety en- 
gineer, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, as representative of the Coun- 
cil, was received by Donald S. Shep- 
herd, vice-president of Winthrop in 
charge of the Myerstown plant. 

A second award for the safety rec- 
ord was made by the Royal In- 
demnity Insurance Company. 


Polak & Schwarz Changes Name 

The Dutch branch of Internation- 
al Flavors & Fragrances Inc., for- 
merly known as Polak & Schwarz, 
has now changed its name to Inter- 
national Flavors & Fragrances I.F.F 
(Nederland) N. V. 

Polak & Schwarz was merged 
with van Amerigen-Haebler to form 
I. F.F. in 1959, but until now has 
continued to use its old name. 


M. W. Pully, marketing director (left), and Harry Frehn, executive vice-president (right) of The 
S. E. Massengill Company congratulates George Grant, Jr., firm's newly appointed sales 


training manager. 
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Pfizer Dedicates Medical 
Research Laboratories 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., dedicated 
its new scientific research center, 
the company’s largest, at Groton, 
Conn., on October 6. Dr. Irvine H. 
Page, director of research at the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, un- 
veiled the bronze plaque dedicating 
the Pfizer Medical Research Labo- 
ratories. 

Sharing the dais with Dr. Page 
were Abraham A. Ribicoff, governor 
of Connecticut, John E. McKeen, 
president and chairman of the board 
of Pfizer, and Jasper H. Kane, the 
company’s vice-president of research 
and development. 

Macrobiological, chemical, and 
biochemical research units, former- 
ly in the Brooklyn laboratories, are 
now consolidated in the 177,000- 
square-foot structure on the 19-acre 
site, 

The building is designed in such 
a way that the laboratory is an as- 
sembly of standard work units, of 
different sizes and shapes, depend- 
ing on the needs of each. 


Wilkens-Anderson To 
Distribute Unicam Instuments 

The Wilkens-Anderson Company 
has been appointed exclusive mid- 
west distributors for Unicam In- 
struments, Ltd., English manufac- 
turers of a complete line of spectro- 
photometers for the ultra-violet, vis- 
ible, and infra-red regions, as well 
as flame emission. A complete bro- 
chure describing the line is avail- 
able from Wilkins-Anderson Co., 
4525 W. Division, Chicago 51, Il. 


Ritchie Company Changes Name 
Beecham Products, Inc., is the 
new name of Harold F. Ritchie, 





Aerial view of the new Medica! Research Laboratories of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in Groton, Conn. 
which adjoin the company's production plant. The three-story steel and concrete building contains 
177,000 square feet, housing macrobiological, chemical, and biochemical research departments. 


Inc. Ritchie is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Beecham Group, 
Limited (United Kingdom). The 
new name, therefore, reflects actual 
ownership, giving greater recogni- 
tion to the international position of 
the parent firm. 

The Beecham Group. Ltd., with 
head offices in Brentford, Middlesex, 
England, is a world-wide corpora- 
tion manufacturing and selling toi- 
letries, ethical drugs, beverages, 
food, and confections. Among. its 
products sold in the United States 
are Brylcreem hairdressing, Eno 
Antacid, Scott’s Emulsion, Silvikrin 
Shampoo, and Maclean’s Tooth 
Paste, which is to be launched soon. 


New Export-Import Broker 

Dino Alessio, formerly pharma- 
ceutical and special representative 
for U.S. Vitamin Corp., and The 
Warren-Teed Products Company, 
has formed his own company. Mr. 
Alessio will act as an export-import 
broker dealing in bulk chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, and will also 
specialize in patent, license, and ex- 
change agreements with foreign and 


New building, adjoining the present buildings, recently acquired by Old Empire, Inc., 865 Mt. 
Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. Standing before the acquisition (left to right): Hans W. Maucher, 
Harry Friedenberg, Irving Horowitz, John de Elorza, John Horn, and Ellis E. Reyner. The new 
building provides 30,000 additional square feet for manufacturing and additional warehousing. 
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domestic companies. 
He may be reached at 4910 Main 
St., Kansas City 12, Mo. 


Imco Appoints Wilson Plastic 

The Imco Container Company has 
appointed the Wilson Plastic Con- 
tainer Corporation, 25 North Third 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y., as distributor in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 


Enjay Expands Benzene Plant 

The Enjay Chemical Company, a 
division of Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, has announced a 60 per 
cent expansion of its Baton Rogue, 
La., benzene plant. Capacity will be 
increased from 15 to 24 million gal- 
lons per year by the end of 1960. 


Lermer Plastics Doubles 
Production Facilities 

Lermer Plastics, Inc., has  ac- 
quired, adjacent to its present plant, 
25,000 additional square feet of 
manufacturing space to double its 
production facilities. A substantial 
part of the new building will be 
given over to production of new 
products for plastic packaging. 


ATI Installs High-Speed Line 

Aerosol Techniques Inc. now has 
a production capacity potential of 
more than 85,000,000 units, as a 
result of installation of an entirely 
new line including a 12-head vacu- 
um crimper and high-speed rotary 
pressure filler, which operates at 
speeds up to 150 units a minute. 
It handles all types of products, par- 
ticularly large-volume items. 

Liquefied petroleum gassing is to 
have a major role on the new line. 
The company’s other lines are now 
being fully devoted to cans, bottles, 
and purse dispensers. 
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Hazleton Laboratories 
Expands Chemistry Dept. 

Hazleton Laboratories, Inc., Falls 
Church, Virginia, has expanded its 
chemistry department to provide in- 
creased services in analytical and 
organic chemistry. Enlargement of 
the department provides for addi- 
tional staff and new instrumenta- 
tion, including the latest model 
Beckman recording infrared spec- 
trophotometer. 

In conjunction with the expanded 
program, Dr. Ellis R. Lippincott, 
professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has been re- 
tained as a consultant. Dr. Lippin- 
cott specializes in infrared spectro- 
scopy and is an authority on applied 
spectroscopy. He has taught chem- 
istry at Loyola College, the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, and Kansas 
State College. 


SK&F Wins Diana 

The National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association has awarded its 
Diana, the Drug Industry Annual 
NWDA Award—the “Oscar” of the 
wholesale drug industry—to Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories. The 
award recognizes the company’s ef- 
forts to keep current product infor- 
mation in the hands of wholesalers. 
It was presented during the As- 
sociation’s annual convention at Mi- 
ami Beach to Thomas M. Rauch, 
vice-president of SK&F’s marketing 
division, by actress Julia Meade 
during a banquet presentation. The 
award notes the company’s Tele-Tip 
cards printed with product informa- 
tion and designed for the use of 
telephone sales personnel among 
the nation’s wholesalers. New cards 
are distributed every six weeks. 
Tele-Tips are a joint project of the 
firm’s advertising and distribution 
promotion sections. 


Lueders Company is 75 

George Lueders & Co., Inc., cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
with a dinner-dance on October 14, 
at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City. Ninety guests were present. 

Frederick J. Lueder, president, 
was presented with an oil paint- 
ing by company officers and di- 
rectors, and Lueders employees pre- 
sented him with a silver ice bucket. 
Guests received silver and glass ash 
trays. 
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Dr. Fischelis Gives 
Rennebohm Lectures 

The annual Rennebohm Lectures 
at the University of Wisconsin 
School of Pharmacy were given this 
year by Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, 
retired secretary and general man- 
ager of the American Pharmaceut- 
ical Association. 

Dr. Fischellis spoke on Pharmacy 
and Medical Care, Pharmacy and 
the Pharmaceutical Industry, and 
Pharmacy and the public. 

The Rennebohm Lectures, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Oscar 
Rennebohm Foundation, each year 
bring to the Madison campus a 
person outstanding in some area 
of pharmacy—scientific, profession- 
al, academic, or organizational. 


W. F. Fischer 

William Franklin Fischer, former 
sales manager of Magnus, Mabee 
and Reynard, Inc.,, died on Sep- 
tember 15, after a long illness. 

Beginning as an office boy in 
1907, Mr. Fischer steadily advanced 
in the company until, when he re- 
tired several years ago, he was vice- 
president and sales manager. 

Mr. Fischer is survived by two 
daughters and a step-son. 


F. G. Merkel 

Frederick G. Merkel, a director 
and former president of Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., died in London on 
October 29, at the age of 64. 

Mr. Merkel was in England on 
a business trip concerning the in- 
tegration of the company’s opera- 
tions in England and Germany with 
those in the United States. 

He joined the company in 1921, 
after serving as an engineer with 
other companies. Upon his return 
from Shanghai, where he supervised 
the firm’s installation of a new 
water filtration plant, he was named 
manager of the Chicago office, a post 
he held until 1930, when he re- 
turned to the main plant in Belleville. 

Then, in 1954, when the company 
became publicly owned, he became 
president, in which position he con- 
tinued for five years. 

A life member of the American 
Water Works Association and a fel- 
low of the American Public Health 
Association, he was also a member 
of the executive committee of the 
World Health Organization of the 
United Nations. 
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Ralph Falk 

Dr. Ralph Falk, chairman of the 
board of Baxter Laboratories, Inc., 
and a pioneer in the development of 
intravenous feeding, died in Wesley 





RALPH FALK 


Memorial Hospital, Chicago, on No- 
vember 2. He was 76. 

Dr. Falk, who practiced surgery 
until recent years, was president of 
Baxter from its inception until 1953, 
when he assumed chairmanship. 
With his brother, H.N. Falk, Dr. 
Falk founded Baxter Laboratories, 
which produced the first ready-to- 
use solutions for intravenous feed- 
ing to be accepted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Assn. and by the 
American College of Surgeons. 


John J. Powers, Sr. 

John J. Powers, Sr., who retired 
in 1945 as a vice-president and 
member of the executive commit- 
tee and the board of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., died on October 10 at 
Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 81 years old. 

Mr. Powers joined the company 
as a salesman in 1909, and long 
headed its marketing organization. 

He leaves his wife, a son, John J. 
Powers, Jr., who is senior vice-pres- 
ident of Pfizer, a daughter, and five 
grandchildren. 


F. L. Dunlap 

Frederick L. Dunlap, an original 
member of the United States Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection, died 
at Westlake, Ohio, on October 13. 
He was 90 years old. 

Dr. Dunlap served from 1907 to 
1912 as an associate in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, when 
he was also on the Food and Drug 
Board. From 1912 until 1948 he was 


a consulting chemist in Chicago. 
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Management 
Forum 


BY FRANCIS CHILSON, Sc.D. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANT 


Howard Sumner 

This month marks the retirement of a very close 
friend, Howard A. Sumner, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Norwich Pharmacal Company. Ever 
since I was retained 24 years ago to modernize the 
plant of the Norwich Pharmacal Company, I have 
admired Howard for his brilliance and vision. In my 
opinion, the success of his company in the last couple 
of decades is due as much to him as to any other in- 
dividual connected with the company. 

That success started with the modernization plan 
in 1936. Although I was invited to Norwich to look 
into another project, I convinced Howard that the 
entire plant was obsolete and should be overhauled 
completely. It was much easier to sell the idea to 
Howard than it was to the management. But Howard 
put the idea over and one of the first of the complete 
modernization programs in the industry got under 
way. 
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Later I convinced Howard that the future of the 
company lay, not in the proprietary, but in the 
ethical field and that the company ought to institute 
a research program at once. Again Howard sold the 
idea to his top management and I was retained, not 
only to design the first research laboratory the com- 
pany ever had, but to find a good research director 
as well. The eventual result of the project is Nor- 
wich’s ethical division, Eaton Laboratories, which 
now contributes a substantial share of the net profit 
of the company. Out of Eaton Laboratories a chem- 
ical division developed naturally, and it is my opin- 
ion that these two divisions will in the future earn 
the major share of the profits of the company. I am 
sure that Howard had much to do with the initial 
success of Eaton Laboratories. 

Howard now intends to establish himself as a 
management consultant who can make available a 
wealth of experience in and knowledge of the drug in- 
dustry. As a prelude to this endeavor, he is writing 
a book on management, which will eptomize his 
philosophy on the subject. I have discussed a number 
of chapters with him, and it is my serious belief 
that it will be as revolutionary a discussion of the 
subject as was Frederick W. Taylor’s book on sci- 
entific management. I am eager to see the book fin- 
ished, and I say to Howard Sumner, “Good luck and 
more power to you, you damned old pill roller!” 


b.t.u. 

As you know, this symbol stands for British Ther- 
mal Unit. It is the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature cf one pound of water one degree 
F. Having been a guest in many British homes dur- 
ing the winter for the past several years, I can 
assure you that the British have never used any more 
heat than this in heating their houses. In the past 
they depended upon internal heat retained by red 
flannel ‘“‘woolies,” heavy suits, and sweaters. When- 
ever they came to the States in winter, they cursed 
our central heating and said they preferred their 
miniature fireplaces at home. However, times are 
changing. On my recent trip over I noticed the in- 
creasing number of small houses advertised for sale 
“with central heating.” This is just another evidence 
of the Americanization of the British Empire, but it 
will be some time before British heating installa- 
tions are equal to ours because British scientific and 
engineering genius is not equal to the design of 
plumbing. British installations are always marred 
by an exposed mass of crooked pipes. Main sani- 
tary drains are still located on the outside of houses. 
When I inquired the reason for this some years ago, 
I was told that an outside location made it much 
easer to get at the pipes when they froze up in winter! 
When you go into a British can, or “W.C.,” as they 
call it, you will notice an aroma that is definitely not 
Channel No. 5. It is caused by their inability to design 
vents properly. You will find, even in modern 
houses, an overhead water tank operated by a chain 
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only Agi-Mixers give 


homogenizing mame 
paddle mixing at the same time! 


... That’s why hundreds of users have found G-W 
Eppenbach Agi-Mixers just about the most useful 
processing equipment they possess. 

Rotating paddles with teflon scraper blades work 
unrefined material down from the edges and top of 
the kettle to the high-speed, high shear Homo-Mixer 
homogenizing head. Here the material is drawn 
through small clearances between a precision turbine 
and stator, and ejected upward against an adjustable 
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deflector plate. At this point the paddles again direct 
the material down, and this cycle is repeated until 
the entire mass is properly homogenized and 
blended. 

G-W Eppenbach Agi-Mixers are built for rugged, 
exacting, time-saving service, and have scores of uses 
in processing pastes, creams, batters, slurries, gums, 
adhesives, pigments, resinous and latex compounds, 
and other viscous products. 


Use coupon for free 24-page Fact Book describing the whole unusual Eppenbach line. 
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big enough to anchor the Queen Mary. Give the 
chain a pull and nothing whatever happens except a 
mechanical clank. You think the damn thing is 
out of order, and you give it another yank. Again 
nothing happens, but a louder mechanical clanking 
in the tank overhead, like the ghost of Marley drag- 
ging his chains, so you give it a third impatient yank 
and say “To Hell with it!” and, just as you turn 
away, there’s a cascade of water that sounds like 
Niagara Falls. Typical British stubbornness! The 
plumbing works all right, eventually, but it damn 
well won't be hurried—especially by a Yank. 


Penny-wise 

“Penny-wise and pound foolish” is a very old 
British saying. But it still typifies the vast majority 
of accountants who still spend dollars chasing pen- 
nies. Statements are frequently held up while ac- 
countants balance out every account in nice, neat, or- 
derly fashion. Usually, when errors are found, they 
are Clerical errors caused in the accounting depart- 
ment. When an item of expense is chargeable to 
two or more departments, it is neatly and properly 
allocated even though the whole amount of the ex- 
pense item doesn’t amount to a damn, and would 
not in any case distort the financial picture of any 
one of the departments to which it could have been 
charged. 

Recently I suggested to an accounting friend that 
all purchases under $50 should be made on a form 
that would act as a combination purchase requisi- 
tion, purchase order, and check. I told my friend 
that his system of duplicate and triplicate requisi- 
tions, purchase orders, vendor invoicing, receiving 
tickets, and voucher issuance cost more in paper 
work and time than the purchase itself. He thought 
I was absolutely mad. He said, ““Why under such 
a system you’d be paying in advance for small 
purchases!”” I said, “So what?” 

Some purchasing agents use hand-written requisi- 
tions as purchase orders, which after approval are 
sent to certain vendors who bill on a monthly basis 
for the total of all small orders received. This is 
better than the old method but it still doesn’t go far 
enough. In these days of declining profits, every 
system and every accounting procedure should be 
chopped to the bone. 


Lighting 

Those of you who have followed this column for 
many years will recall an article in which I ex- 
pressed the hope that I some day could design a 
factory in which the quantity and quality of light- 
ing could be adjusted automatically to induce cheer- 
fulness and relieve fatigue. This idea came to me in 
1938 when I was sitting in the main ball room at 
the Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs listening to 
an A.D. M.A. speaker. The overhead lighting was 
on and, at the same time, the sun was shining 
through the side windows. The speaker was inter- 
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esting and I was concentrating intensely, when sud- 
denly, a passing cloud intercepted the sunlight. I was 
conscious at once of a relief from tension. It was 
then the thought came to me that proper lighting 
could be utilized to decrease tension and relieve 
fatigue. 

You can imagine my pleasure when I found in 
The New Yorker of October 22nd, a profile on Abe 
H. Feder, who is the country’s foremost consultant 
on lighting. Referring to Feder and a small group 
of enthusiasts as “cultists,” the article states, “We 
are living in an era of primitive artificial light and 
they (Feder and his associates) are entranced by the 
possibilities for the future—of some day enabling man 
to see the stretches of the spectrum that are now 
beyond his vision, and of abolishing darkness all- 
together. 

“More immediately the cultists predict that our 
homes and factories will be pervaded by an even 
glowing illumination resembling daylight, but more 
remarkable than daylight in that its color and bright- 
ness will be adjusted for comfort and dramatiza- 
tion.” 

I hope all the lighting fixture and lamp companies 
will read this article carefully. I tried to put my 
idea into practice several times. but was always 
licked by the cost of special fixtures and multiple 
circuitry. 


Profits or Duty 

Frank Abrams, retired board chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, once said, “The job of pro- 
fessional management is to conduct the affairs of 
the enterprise in its charge in such a way as to main- 
tain an equitable and workable balance among the 
various directly interested groups—stockholders, em- 
ployees, customers and the public at large.” 

I have been preaching something similar to this 
for years. I have insisted that a company president 
is a trustee for his stockholders, employees, customers, 
and the public. I have said many times that a pres- 
ident’s first duty is the perpetuation of the enter- 
prise under his control. To do that he must make 
profits. If he cannot make profits, he cannot perpet- 
uate the business, and he cannot properly serve the 
interests of any of the groups mentioned above. Prof- 
its are the yardstick of performance. This does not 
mean that profits need be excessive, nor does it mean 
that the same profit ratio must always be main- 
tained every year regardless of external economic 
and political forces. Just as a business is a social en- 
terprise, and hence cannot be exempt from social re- 
sponsibility, it must necessarily therefore be affected 
by social forces over which the administrator, regard- 
less of how competent he is, has no control. 


Blue Haze 

I read an interesting article recently by Professor 
Fritz W. Went, who has been studying the blue haze 
that appears over certain areas of the earth’s surface 
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during certain times of the year. Nobody. apparent- 
ly, ever gave much thought to it and it was attrib- 
uted to dust, pollen, smoke, and other pollutants. 
Professor Went takes exception to this view. because 
the haze appears over forested areas. far from fac- 
tories, particularly in the tropics and in Australia 
where there are vast forests of eucalyptus trees. He 
further points out that a blue haze never appears 
over the oceans or over desert areas. He attributes the 
haze to organic vapors; esters, terpenes, and the like, 
exhaled by vegetation, particularly aromatic vegeta- 
tion such as pine and eucalyptus. Went suggests that. 
as a result of chemical and physical changes in the 
air, the submicroscopic particles that constitute the 
blue haze are precipitated by rain and snow and 
may, in the course of time, be the source of petro- 
leum formation. 

Went’s interesting supposition is based in part on 
the work of Tyndall, who discovered a hundred years 
ago that a delicate blue light is emitted when an in- 
tense beam of light is passed through air containing 
organic vapor. He also discovered that the blue light 
was polarized, indicating reflection by submicro- 
scopic particles, which coalesced into larger particles 
that kept growing until, eventually, they reflected 
all wave lengths, thus producing white light. 

This business of blue haze, which I have noticed 
around my own head at times as the result of exha- 
lation of certain organic vapors, leads me to sug- 
gest the posssibility that an ill person might be 
treated by absorption through his skin and through 
his lungs with vapors of appropriate composition. 
I suggest a device like an iron lung in which the nude 
patient would be placed and the atmosphere reg- 
ulated to treat his condition. We know that certain 
aerosol sprays used in schools have reduced the 
incidence of colds. I have seen workmen get drunk 
just by breathing alcohol fumes in excessive con- 
centrations. I know from personal experience that 
one can get dizzy from breathing an _ excessive 
amount of oxygen or ozone. We know that the 
skin will manufacture vitamin D when it is ex- 
posed to sunlight. All these conditions could 
be created in a tank or very small tight room. 
There may be an idea here for you research guys, 
so put on your thinking caps. 


Profits Down 

Most company reports show that, for the third 
quarter of this year, sales are up, but profits are 
down. This is a hell of a state of affairs—the com- 
panies got no benefits at all from the extra sales. In 
a situation like this, the proper thing to do is to shoot 
the marketing director or the controller, but, as this 
is not allowed under the regulations of the Securities 
Exchange Commission, we must take other remedial 
measures. 

The cause of this sorry situation is obviously lack 
of a projection chart and lack of internal cost con- 
trol, meaning too many clerks and nonproductive 
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workers. A survey showed that the profits of 70 
companies in a variety of industries are down an av- 
erage of 12.9 per cent. Hence, there is a rash of last- 
minute efforts to do something about it so as not to 
wind up behind the eightball at the end of the year. 
Salesmen are being told to concentrate on big ac- 
counts and to reduce visits to small ones. One com- 
pany in the trade has told its salesmen not to call 
on accounts that produced less than $200 in sales 
last year. Why weren’t such measures taken in Jan- 
uary, instead of September? 

Another company in the trade has been telling its 
men to concentrate on the high-profit items. I have 
been screaming about that for years. Most salesmen 
and their managers think in terms of sales volume— 
not profits. One company has told its salesmen to 
eliminate detailed call reports. The writing of re- 
ports takes up a lot of the salesmen’s time that would 
be better used in calling on customers. Some com- 
panies are reducing the number of conventions at- 
tended by sales managers and their assistants. and 
also are limiting the amount they may spend on 
whiskey, wine, and women. 

The variety of last-minute plans being made indi- 
cate two things: (1) that we haven't really been sell- 
ing, we’ve been order taking by the easiest possible 
means, and (2) that our cost control methods are so 
damned poor that we don’t know we’re heading for 
disaster until it is upon us. 

Now I come to my long-time favorite gripe. Most 
companies do not have standing “kill committees” to 
get rid of profitless barnacles in their lines. I’ve been 
trying for years to convince all the companies in the 
trade that they should establish minimal sales and 
profit requirements for every item in their lines 
and, when these requirements are not met, the prod- 
uct should go before the “kill committee” for elimi- 
nation. A lot of products get into lines simply because 
competitors have similar products. Salesmen them- 
selves will scream for such items, yet it is a fact 
that no salesman in the world can sell a great variety 
of items. He hasn’t the time and neither has his cus- 
tomer. Another imbecility is the so-called service 
item. This is an item which everyone in the  or- 
ganization agrees is profitless, but it must be main- 
tained in the line because certain customers will not 
buy the company’s regular products unless the serv- 
ice item is provided! This is pure unadulterated rub- 
bish and evidence of bad salesmanship. I’ve had more 
battles on this point than any other. I’m told, “We 
must have this item in our line because we have a 
reputation of carrying a full line and we are re- 
garded as a service house.”” My answer always has 
been, “If you are not selling the stuff, how the hell 
can you be performing a service?” I have set up “kill 
committees” in a number of companies and in every 
instance where they have been established, profits 
have increased. 

We are badly in need of research into marketing 
methods, sales control, and advertising. I think a lot 
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of companies would do better financially if they es- 
tablished a basic research program in marketing 
rather than in product research. The amount of 
money spent by this industry in marketing is colos- 
sal. Salesmen and detail men are sent out to sell 
with only the most rudimentary controls on their 
movements and effectiveness. Harry Knox who made 
a thorough and extensive study, came up with the 
startling information that detail men, on the aver- 
age, make only 50 per cent of the calls they report as 
having been made. All manner of advertising and 
publicity is engaged in but no one can tell in ad- 
vance exactly how the doctors or the public will re- 
act to a particular type of promotion or a particular 
piece of copy. Errors and trials are made and trials 
and errors, and all are costly. Marketing is our most 
expensive operation, and no one has really dug into 
it thoroughly from a sociological and psychological 
point of view. People are people, and it should be 
possible with adequate study to project their reac- 
tions to marketing gimmicks, and to advertising in 
all its forms. 


Communication? 

“Perhaps the kindest thing to say about the latest 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report, “The Power of 
the Democratic Idea,’ is that it manages to make 
democracy sound rather mushy—and immensely 
dull. 

“Partly this is because of the ‘foundationese’ lan- 
guage in which it is written. The report is full of the 
current cliches of the pseudo-thinkers: ‘Decision- 
making process,’ ‘dynamism,’ ‘projection of goals,’ 
‘marshalling of democratic energies,’ ‘ultimate im- 
perative,’ ‘revolution of rising expectations,’ ‘working 
consensus’—such are today’s devices for avoiding 
thought.” 

The Wall Street Journal, September 12, 1960 


Frustration: 

“Finally, civilian authority reaches down and as- 
sumes political control of promotions within the 
armed forces. The price of ascent to high military 
position becomes conformity. The voice of dissent 
and disagreement is stilled under the blanket of ‘re- 
view to assure conformance with policy,’ and the 
detached objectivity that for so long characterized 
the dedicated uniformed officer corps is on the way 
to oblivion. 

In addition, under the guise of so-called business 
methods of operation, totally unrealistic systems of 
control and of evaluation of results are being foisted 
upon the services. Corporation accounting methods 
are forced into a system that cannot cast up a profit- 
and-loss statement or price its products—except when 
the chips are down and all must go to the profit side 
if we can win, or all becomes a loss if we lose. Ac- 
countants and bookkeepers have been multiplied 
four fold, replacing leaders, strategists and tacticians. 
and not one dime of the taxpayers’ money has been 
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saved in the process. For every dollar of mistake 
identified, always too late to correct, ten dollars have 
been spent in the finding.” 
General Medaris, Look Magazine, September 13, 
1960 
What are you kicking about, General? You are not 
the only one who has been stymied by bookkeepers, 
auditors, accountants, controllers, and all their para- 
sitic breed. Now that youve got out of the army and 
into industry you'll find you've jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire insofar as accountants and 
accounting are concerned! 


Shock Chilling 

Several years ago—15 to be exact—one of my 
clients had a food division that produced, among 
other things, concentrated coffee. The product was 
not very good. None of the powdered coffees were at 
that time. The concentrate was made by seriatim 
percolation followed by drum drying. I suggested 
to the chief engineer of the company in an off-hand 
way that I thought the way to make coffee concen- 
trate was to freeze-dry it. I outlined a method that 
would use a spray dryer in which the atomized cof- 
fee would be quickly frozen in a blast of sub-zero air 
and the ice pellets so formed then dried in a rotary 
vacuum drier at very high vacuum. 

I think perhaps I shouldn’t have been so off- 
handed in outlining my suggestion, because it went 
over my engineering colleague’s head and I discov- 
ered some years later that he had reported to his boss 
that I proposed to use the shell drying method, which 
is used in drying blood plasma and that, since this 
would involve filling and handling hundreds of thou- 
sands of small containers, my suggestion wasn’t prac- 
tical! This is another example of failure in communi- 
cation. 

The experience was brought back to me when I 
read in a recent issue of Fortune that Bowen Engi- 
neering Co., North Branch, N. J., builders of spray 
dryers, had built for SK&F a spray chiller exactly 
like the one I had visualized for coffee concentrate, 
for use in pelletizing pharmaceuticals that are heat- 
sensitive. Presumably the product of the Bowen 
equipment is dried under high vacuum. 


Management's Reciprocal 

Even as managers manage downward, that is, the 
people under them, they should realize the impor- 
tance of managing upward, the people over them. To 
some extent this is done by means of memoranda 
and reports, but it should never be assumed by any- 
body that the information so transmitted is always 
understood. This is especially true if reports deal 
with activities oatside the superior’s training and ex- 
perience. The point I wish to make is that your boss 
must not only be kept informed of your activities 
but sold on them. I don’t mean that a person should 
run to his boss every time the Boss’s door is open, or 
that he should deluge the Boss with long-winded re- 
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ports and memuranda. Quality is what is wanted— 
not quantity. 

Not long ago a friend was cursing the president of 
his company for having made a completely stupid 
decision. (I hear such comments all the time about 
Mr. Big.) In the midst of his tirade my friend sud- 
denly stopped and said, “I’ve just realized I am to 
blame for that decision; not the boss. He has never 
really understood the importance of my job.” 

I knew a public relations man connected with a 
foreign company, who made it a point of pride not 
to give his boss more than the bare minimum of in- 
formation concerning his activities. His boss one day 
abolished the public relations department altogether 
because he couldn’t see the end result of all that 
money spent in trying to “win friends and influence 
people.” 


Carton Former and Closer 

King-Tuk, a new, high-speed, low-cost machine for 
erecting and closing several styles of end-opening 
cartons in a horizontal position, is now available on 
lease from the Boxboard and Folding Carton Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company, 100 East 42nd 
Street. New York City 17. 

The machine, which forms cartons between 14 x 
1% x 3 inches to 12 x 4 x 12 inches, is extremely 
simple in design, easily adjustable, and requires no 
skilled maintenance. It operates on 110-volt, 60-cycle, 
single-phase electric current. 

A hydraulic “vari-drive” powers the King-Tuk, 
allowing the operator to control speed up to 90 
cartons a minute, eliminating braking drift and slid- 
ing pulleys, and providing full safety against ma- 
chine damage and personal hazard. 

Various models are available, in machine lengths 
from five feet to ten feet, for the models that supply 
finished, filled packages. Change-over time is about 
30 minutes and requires no mechanic. 


Aerosol Can Coder 

Adolph Gottscho, Inc., Hillside 5, N. J., has intro- 
duced a low-cost, self-powered conveyor attachment 
for automatically marking codes, prices, and the like 
on the bottom of aerosol and other round containers. 
The Sideline Markocoder Attachment is said to be 
an unusually simple, inexpensive, and compact unit 
that is easy to install on any can conveyor. Driven by 
the product stream, it operates at normal line rates. 
The attachment was originally developed by JCL 
Engineering Company, from whom Gottscho re- 
cently purchased the patent, manufacturing, and 
selling rights. 


Mechanical Recorders 

Weston Instruments Division, Daystrom, Inc., 614 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J., has made 
available new mechanical recorders with a complete 
range of electric control forms and solid-state control 
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units. The new model 7813 is available in two types, 
employing either on-off electric control, or electrical 
proportional control with manual reset. 

Weston has also introduced a model 7711 me- 
chanical recorder with electric alarm contacts, for use 
in pressure and flow systems where alarm switches 
are required. This single-pen instrument covers the 
range of 30 inches of vacuum to 7500 psig, converting 
the measured pressure into a permanent chart record. 
Depending on pressure range, bellows or Bourdon 
springs are employed for the actuating element. The 
pressure system is interchangeable and all internal 
components are mounted on the baseplate. 

Absolute pressure ranges from 0 to 760mm. mer- 
cury are also available. 

Mounted in a dust- and moisture-resistant case 
with universal mounts for flush or surface installa- 
tion, the instrument measures approximately 1414 
inches wide x 1834 inches long x 57% inches deep. 
Pen travel on the 12-inch circular chart is 4.75 
inches, and pen arm suspension is of the rugged 
bridge type. 


Versatile Spout Filler 

A 3-spout, fully automatic, rotary filling machine 
incorporating overhead drive and maximum versa- 
tility in a high-production unit has been designed by 
MRM Company, Inc., 191 Berry Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The machine handles metal, glass, and plastic 
containers, is easily converted from straight vacuum 
filling to gravity or gravity pressure fill, and has a 
capacity of from 300 fractional ounce containers per 
minute to 75 gallons. Foaming liquids, detergents, 
and cleaning waxes, normally filled at low velocities, 
are handled at the machine’s normal operating 
speeds. It has a smaller frame and smaller over-all 
dimensions than the usual high-speed 30-spout equip- 
ment, and is designed for rapid change-over of con- 
tainer sizes and products. 

The filler, which will work in conjunction with 
any automatic line, is fed by an intake conveyor and 
releases containers on a discharge conveyor that is 
easily integrated with automatic capping or other 
closure machines. 

The filler’s spiral feed mechanism times entry of 
containers moving at high speeds into placement 
stars. This, in combination, with overhead drive, per- 
mits smooth handling of any shaped container. 


High-Speed Label Printer 

Labels and tags of all types—gummed, ungummed, 
heat-seal, paper, plastic, or fabric—can be imprinted 
at speeds up to 60 per minute by the Markem 45acG 
Label Printer, from Markem Machine Company, 
Keene 70, New Hampshire. 

Imprint quality is consistent and imprints can be 
as large as 6 9/16 x 2 7/16 inches. Data is easily 
changed, and quick-drying inks are available in a 
wide color range, for all types of labels. 


(Continued on page 713) 
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NEW PRECISION IN MULTI-LAYER TABLETTING: 


now 

you can 
check 
weight 
and 
EIN 


By pre-compressing each layer, Stokes achieves a well-defined 
surface of separation between each tablet layer. There’s no inter- 
mixing of separate granulations...no loss of bonding qualities. 


Stokes has created a new era in multi- 
layer tabletting! Now you can get the 
same degree of quality control in your multi- 
layer tablets as you have been getting in 
single layer tablets. 


First in precision, control... The newly pat- 
ented pre-compression and manual ejection 
features of Stokes Model 566 and 563 Multi- 
Layer Tabletting Presses eliminate the inac- 
curacies of conventional single compression 
techniques. By pre-compressing each layer, 
Stokes presses permit accurate weight and 
analysis control with precise, fine line sepa- 
ration of layers. The manual ejection feature 
lets the operator check pre-compressed 
layers for weight and analysis at any time 

. even when the machine is running at 
full production speed. 








First in versatility, economy... Only Stokes 
presses give precision of special purpose de- 
sign with versatility of all-around tabletting 
production. Model 566 can be used to press 
single-, two-, or three-layer tablets without 
changing cams, feed frames, hoppers, etc. 
Model 563 makes an excellent one or two 
layer tabletting press. ..and both presses can 
be used for conventional tabletting. Presses 
are designed to accept standard Stokes BB-2 
tools . . . permitting maximum economy 
through utilizing existing dies and punches 
... @asy, inexpensive tool changeover. 


For complete technical data on these multi- 
layer tabletting presses, write for Data 
Sheet 106. Be sure to consult Stokes Engi- 
neering Advisory Service for complete tech- 
nical assistance in designing parts, punches 
and dies, or complete production facilities. 





PHARMACEUTICAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION « F. J. STOKES CORPORATION « 5500 TABOR ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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(Continued from page 611) 

which accounts for that word. As for “Florida,” in 
Spanish it means “flowery; however, New Orleans 
was predominantly French. A more plausible ex- 
planation for it is that the fruit products used in 
Florida Water came from nearby Florida. Hence the 
name of origin was adopted. 

The original Florida Water was compounded of the 
peels of wild bergamot, lemon, orange, and lime, 
blended with various Caribbean spices, Jamaica rum, 
flower petals, and tobacco leaves. This water de- 
veloped into quite an export to Europe, and its popu- 
larity in the United States lasted for almost a cen- 
tury, until the English dandies set the lavender fad 
going. Although Florida Water is not well known in 
the United States today, its popularity continues in 
other parts of the world, notably South Africa, South 
America, and some parts of the Orient. A substantial 
quantity is still made in this country, but for export 
purposes. And, of course, the original formulation has 
long since been replaced with modern synthetics and 
essential oils. 

Another important men’s fragrance of the early 
Seventeenth Century was Bay Rum. This could be 
either an infusion of native Jamaican rum with 
crushed bay leaves, or an actual distillate of fer- 
mented molasses containing bay leaves and berries. 
The latter procedure was probably most common be- 
cause Bay Rum was apparently originally created for 
topical rather than potable application. Like most of 
these early fragrances, it had a medical use, under- 
standably so because of its eugenol content. It was a 
common remedy for burns, bruises, and cuts. There 
are even recorded instances of its purchase for use on 
pirate ships as a treatment for the casualties of war. 

Bay Rum achieved greater popularity at a later 
date as a “dandruff” cure, and as such set the ground- 
work for its much later popularity as a hair tonic. As 
time went on, Bay Rum came to be regarded more 
highly for its fragrance than for its medical proper- 
ties. Its odor became a symbol of masculine rugged- 
ness—so much so that the clever musical phrase 
“Shave and a haircut—Bay Rum” (with the last two 
words emphasized by drum beats) was a melodic 
signature to mark the end of a single dance and the 
change of partners. In the Ninties, this orchestral 
signature spaced the dances, while “Good Night, 
Ladies” ended the party. 

Bay Rum had a long run as a favorite, but its use 
began to decline after World War I. The advent of a 
now famous spice cologne sounded its death knell 
in the Thirties. 

The state of men’s fragrances remained rather 
static until after the War between the States (Ah’m 
a suthunuh, Suh). This Victorian period witnessed 
such technical developments as the high-speed 
pressed glass technique for producing fancy bottles, 
the improvement of the quality of essential oils, and 
the introduction of synthetic chemicals to the per- 
fumer’s art. Sociologically, the Spartan frugality of 
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frontier days gave way to indulgence in luxuries, and 
the recognition of elegance. 

The trend towards luxurious living was, of course, 
opposed by the clergy and the great sinfighters of that 
time. The use of imported colognes by men was at- 
tacked as “effeminacy,” a violation of Divine Law 
punishable by hellfire and eternal damnation. 

Among those who thundered from the pulpit con- 
cerning the iniquities of mankind (including the sin- 
fulness of indulgence in masculine fragrances) was 
the evangelistic team of Moody and Sankey. It is 
hard to believe that this pious pair, who were re- 
sponsible for the composition of so many inspiring 
hymns like “What a Friend We Have In Jesus,” 
once loudly invoked the wrath of God upon a product 
of our trade. But so it was. And the principal target 
was, of all things, the fad of perfumed beard po- 
mades! Beards were then considered a proof of mascu- 
line virility, as noted in the Bible. The use of a 
“beauty product” on them was effeminizing and 
therefore “an abomination in the eyes of the Lord.” 

All the bellowing of M & S and their tearful plead- 
ing with the “sinners” didn’t seem to meet with 
much success—-in the latter part of the century the 
barber shop flourished mightily as the center of in- 
formal masculine contact and early attempts at beau- 
tification. It became a kind of super club, for men 
only. Woman’s place was in the home. 

Elegance became the motif. Shops were equipped 
with “fancy, new-fangled, plush covered hydraulic 
chairs.” The walls were lined with huge plate-glass 
mirrors and exquisitely carved, mahogany panelling. 
The windows were fitted with luxurious drapes. The 
service shelves were filled with gold monogrammed 
mugs holding the favorite brush and soap of each 
patron. 

Every shop had some musical equipment for the 
pleasure of its clients, varying from a reed organ to 
a humble pitchpipe. Thus the origin of the Barber 
Shop quartettes and harmonies. They passed the time 
for the waiting customers. 

But, most interesting to us is the tremendous 
array of fancy bottles of “treatments” and lotions, 
and the jars of pomades. There were bottles of Sand- 
wich glass, of the exquisitely colored and ground 
Bohemian glass, and the fragile, hand-decorated 
Venetian ware. In the smaller shops, pressed glass in 
imitation of the more costly cut glass was more com- 
mon. 

The fragrances were equally spectacular: lilac, 
rose, rose-geranium, English lavendar, carnation, 
mimosa, jasmin, and a variety of fantasies. The 
fougere (fern) was introduced at this time as a com- 
promise between the popular lavender and classic 
cologne fragrances. It became highly successful. Re- 
member one thing: Most of these fragrances were 
expensive to make because our modern range of syn- 
thetics was not yet available and costly natural raw 
materials had to be used. For example, the amy] cin- 

(Continued on page 686) 
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How to develop new, profitable products 


[ HE New Drug Institute offers a unique opportunity 
to progressive firms eager to develop and promote 
profitable new products. 


For the Institute makes available its unusually exten- 
sive research facilities, manned by experts in their 
specialized fields, who work closely with your own 
staff in developing and testing these products for 
safety and efficacy. 


Over 200 firms and institutions, large and small, 
have assigned major development projects to the 
Institute. They have found a keen, expert understand- 
ing of their individual problems and a high level of 
competency in carrying out each project. 


The Institute offers to firms seeking the highest 
calibre of scientific abilities: 


@ Invaluable advice and guidance in designing pro- 
grams. 


@ Animal and chemical studies conducted in mod- 
ern, air-conditioned, expertly staffed laboratories. 


@ Clinical studies scientifically carried out by mem- 
bers of its Panel of Clinical Investigators. 


@ Complete and comprehensive literature searches 


...the expert’s way 


and bibliographies. Experienced medical writers pre- 
pare brochures and other medical copy. 


@ Complete new drug applications, food additive 
applications, color additive applications, prepared and 
followed through by foremost experts in the field. 


Reports and findings from the Institute are uniquely 
detailed and informative ... and are ready on time. 
Throughout, dependability, authoritativeness, con- 
structiveness are the key note. All work is of course 
held in strict confidence. 


The cost? Why not inquire and compare? You'll 
find it within your budget. 


See today how the Institute can serve you with its 
coordinated expert research and development services. 
For a proposal that does not commit you, write or 
telephone Arthur D. Herrick, Director, or ask for 
brochures regarding any services in which you are 
interested. 


NEW DRUG INSTITUTE, INC. 


660 Madison Avenue, New York 21 Murray Hill 8-0640 


New Products Mean New Profits...New Prestige 
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Trade Literature 


Ethyl Alcohol 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
99 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 16, has issued 
two publications, one a 131-page, 
hard-cover book, Ethyl Alcohol, 
which fully describes pure ethyl] al- 
cohol, specially denatured alcohol, 
completely denatured alcohol, and 
proprietary giving also 
methods of testing, appendixes, a 
glossary of terms, and a supplement 
regulations. The 


solvents, 


on government 
second is an 18-page supplement to 
the first, giving additional informa- 
tion on government regulations ef- 
fective as of July 1, 1960. 


C.S.M.A. 

The Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., 50 East 
41 St., N.Y.C. 17, has issued a four- 
page brochure describing its nature, 
activities, meetings, publications, or- 
ganization, membership qualifica- 
tions and costs, and how to join. 

The C.S.M.A. has also recently 
published the “Proceedings of the 
46th Mid-Year Meeting,” in 256 


pages, which include all papers, dis- 
cussions, and committee reports. 
Copies are $7.50 in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. 


Union Carbide Information 

Editors’ Fact Sheet, revised 1960 
edition, has been released by Union 
Carbide Corp. 270 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 17. Its 12 pages list names, 
titles, divisions, and phone numbers 
of personnel to get in touch with for 
information about the company. 


Price Lists 

Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 180 Varick 
St., N.Y.C. 14, has issued its Octo- 
ber 1960 price catalog of essential 
oils, aromatic chemicals and_spe- 
cialties, and certified colors. The 36- 
page booklet includes descriptions 
and uses of products. 

Mann Fine Chemicals, Inc., 136 
Liberty St., N.Y.C. 6, has published 
its 1960 winter price list of 175 fine 
chemicals. The catalog includes sev- 
eral new pharmaceutical products. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 76 Ninth 


Ave., N.Y.C. 11, has made available 
its October 1960 wholesale price list. 
Its 12 pages include essential oils, 
sesquiterpeneless and _ terpeneless 
oils, citrus concentrates, floral ab- 
solutes and _ concretes, aromatic 
chemicals, fixatives, and colors. 


Organic Solvents and Chemicals 

A completely revised edition of 
Organic Solvents and Chemicals, in 
64 pages, is now available from 
Chemical Solvents, Inc., 60 Park 
Place, Newark 2, N. J. A valuable 
office and laboratory reference, the 
manual is in pocket size. It includes 
information on some 150 chemicals 
with formulas, temperature conver- 
sions, and a comprehensive index. 


Packaging Machinery 

A four-page folder is now avail- 
able from the FMC Packaging Ma- 
chinery Division, 4900 Summerdale 
Ave., Philadelphia 24, Penna. It 
describes the complete line of pack- 
aging machinery offered by the 
Stokes & Smith plant, including au- 
ger filling, casing, pouch filling and 
sealing, check weighing, contour 
wrapping, carton filling, tray form- 
ing, and setup boxmaking. 





Ingenious ... 
our manufacture of 


PHENOBARBITAL... 


Through chemical ingenuity Mallinckrodt has 

gained a position of dominance in the phenobarbital 
market. Mallinckrodt has continuously advanced 
new production techniques for making phenobarbital 
... always with the objective of a superior product 
for the pharmaceutical manufacturer. 


ra Iallinckrodt: 
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Amomum Subulatum Oil 

For the purpose of extracting the 
essential oil, the fruits of Amomum 
subulatum were purchased locally 
at Sagar (India). The seeds were 
freed form husk, crushed to a coarse 
powder and subjected to distillation 
immediately by S. S. Nigam and 
R. M. Parobit (P. & E.O.R. 51: 121, 
1960), in lots of 10 lb. The oil float- 
ed at the top of the distillate, and 
was separated and dried over anhy- 
drous sodium sulfate. The oil so ob- 
tained from the seeds in a vield of 
2.5 per cent, was a dark brown 
colored, mobile liquid having a 
characteristic smell of cineole. 

The oil was subjected to fractional 
distillation under reduced pressure 
(3 mm) 

The presence of cineole was de- 
tected by the formation of an addi- 
tion compound with resorcinol, 
which on recrystallization from ab- 
solute alcohol melted at 85-87° C. 
and gave no depression in melting 
point, when mixed with the addi- 
tion compound of resorcinol pre- 
pared from an authentic sample of 
cineole. 

Cineole was removed by the for- 
mation of the addition compound 
with resorcinol, and the cineole-free 
fraction was subjected to total distil- 
lation. 

It was identified as sabinene, and 
confirmed by oxidation with alka- 
line potassium permanganate to 
sabinenic acid m.p. and mixed m.p. 
56-57° C. 

The cineole-free fraction was sub- 
jected to fractional distillation. Only 
one fraction was obtained, distilling 
between 68-70° C. at 15 mm pres- 
sure. It was identified as terpinene 
by the formation of a crystalline 
nitrosite prepared by the procedure 
of Wallach. 

As the high temperature during 
fractionation of the oil is respon- 
sible for polymerization of a portion 
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of it (referred to as unidentified), 
and may have effected a change in 
the structure of the constituents, 
chromatography of the essential oil 
was tried on a column of alumina. 
Six bands of the natural pigments of 
Amomum subulatum were observed 
in the following order: green, dark 
green, organe, dark orange, pale yel- 
low and colorless. On elution of 
these bands with petroleum ether 
(60-80°). followed by chloroform, 
ethylacetate, and alcohol and ex- 
amining the fractions after removal 
of the eluant. no change in the 
structure of the constituents was ob- 
served. 

The following were identified: 
sabinene, 6.6 per cent, cineole, 64.94 
per cent; terpinene. 10.7 per cent; 
terpineol, 7.15 per cent; terpinyl 
acetate, 5.1 per cent; bisabolene, 3.6 
per cent; polymer, 1.91 per cent. 


Brain Taste Centers 

Brain areas responsible for the re- 
ception and sensations of taste have 
been located and mapped by a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin scientist—with 
some surprising findings. 

Using the rat as his experimental 
animal, Dr. Robert M. Benjamin of 
the University Medical School (Jnd. 
Med. & Surg., 29: 277, 1950) found 
that the brain’s taste centers are sit- 
uated in the cortex and that they 
are not allied anatomically to the 
brain’s reception centers for smell. 

It long had been postulated that 
taste centers must be of a somewhat 
lesser order than thinking and rea- 
soning, the type of mental activity 
usually assigned to the cortex, and 
that as a result, it was expected that 
the taste centers would be found in 
the medulla or thalamus. It also 
had been expected that the reception 
centers for smell and taste would be 
found close together. 

To the contrary, Dr. Benjamin 
found that taste nerves from the 
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Perfumer's Shelf 


tongue terminate in an area of the 
brain that serves as reception center 
for the nerves reporting on texture 
and temperature. Like the taste 
nerves. the texture and temperature 
receptors are located on the tongue 
and are connected with the central 
nervous system by two nerve cords. 
These two nerves carry the taste, 
texture and temperature impulses to 
the medulla. From the medulla they 
are relayed to the thalamus, and 
from the thalamus to the cortex. 


The Sense of Smell 

The receptor organ for smell—the 
olfactory organ—is a square inch of 
lining membrane high up in the 
nose cavity according to G. M. Wy- 
burn (P.@E.0.R. 51: 493, 1960). 
Seen with the microscope, this part 
of the lining consists of a palisade 
of tall epithelial cells among which 
are small round cells with a slender 
process reaching up to and beyond 
the surface, terminating in a club 
like expansion fringed with minute 
hair-like processes. The electron mi- 
croscope has now revealed that the 
slender processes taper off into thin 
cytoplasmic ‘streamers.’ These tiny, 
possibly mobile antennas, 1/10,000th 
of an inch long, trap the smell stim- 
ulus. From the other side of the 
round cells, a process runs in the op- 
posite direction to join similar proc- 
esses and pass through small per- 
forations in the bony roof of the nose 
to the brain. The bipolar cells are 
the smell receptors. Fifty million of 
them, it is calculated, populate the 
rabbit olfactory epithelium. One 
question of interest is whether there 
are different types of bipolar re- 
ceptors in different parts of the 
epithelium or scattered at random, 
each type sensitive to a_ specific 
range of odors. 

The olfactory organ is structurally 
our most primitive special sense or- 
gan in that the receptor cells are 
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also the nerve cells whose processes 
are the fibers of the olfactory nerves. 
In many lower animals the bulk of 
the brain is in fact a smell brain. 
In higher animals, including man, 
the small brain forms a very small 
part of the total brain mass. The ol- 
factory nerves enter the olfactory 
bulb, where they end in one of about 
two thousand ‘glomeruli.’ The glo- 
meruli can be regarded as nervous 
marshalling yards, each with mes- 
sages coming in from a group of 
about twenty-five thousand smell re- 
ceptors. Presumably there is at this 
level some sorting out and regroup- 
ing of the information to be sent on 
through the mitral cells and their 
processes to the smell center in the 
cortex of the brain. There, the final 
integration results in conscious sen- 
sation. 

As with all the other senses, nerve 
fibers run from the brain back to the 
receptors. In this way, the brain can 
modify the state of the receptors of 
the olfactory organ—increasing or 
decreasing the response to stimula- 
tion. There are a number of essential 
conditions for smelling. The stream 
of inspired air does not normally 
pass over the olfactory epithelium, 
but odorous particles find their way 
to the upper part of the nose by radi- 
ation and convection currents, aided 
by the movements of chewing, snif- 
fing, etc. It follows, therefore, that 
to have a smell a substance must be 
volatile. Solids, for instance, unless 
they pass readily into a gaseous state 
at ordinary temperatures, do not 
smell, nor liquids unless they vapor- 
ize. 

Although attempts to link smell 
with chemical composition and_ te 
make rules joining the chemistry of 
odorants with olfactory sensitivity 
have to ignore too many exceptions 
to be convincing, some general state- 
ments can be made in this respect. 

Smell resemblances can often be 
traced to chemical similarities. Sul- 
fur compounds are unpleasant; the 
fragrance of many flowers and fruit 
is due to esters. Other compounds, 
however, change their smell with 
dilution: for example, ambergris is 
repulsive in concentrated form, but 
when diluted is a component of ex- 
pensive perfumes. 

Where there is no precise knowl- 
edge, theories abound. Two of the 
present theories about the smell 
stimulus indicate current trends of 
opinion. 
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Chemical Theory: This assumes 
that the odor particles enter into 
chemical combination with sub- 
stances in the olfactory epithelium, 
aided and controlled by a specific 
constellation of enzymes. Such 
changes, it is stated, initiate the de- 
polarization of the receptor mem- 
brane. A weakness of this theory is 
the time factor—the difficulty in rec- 
onciling the almost instantaneous 
appreciation of smell with such 
chemical processes. 

Radiation Theory: At normal body 
temperatures the body emits radia- 
tions of wavelengths of from 4 to 
20u. It is known that odorous sub- 
stances absorb radiation in the range 
1u to 100u. The theory is that by ab- 
sorbing infra-red radiation they 
cause some transient cooling of the 
olfactory epithelium which in some 
way acts as the necessary stimulus. 
There is also the curious fact, al- 
though its signifiance as a stimulus 
is by no means clear, that many 
smelling substances have the prop- 
erty of changing the monochromatic 
light shining through them, so that 
the emergent rays have a higher or 
lower frequency than the incident 
rays. This is known as the Raman 
shift, and it is said that most odors 
come from particles with a Raman 
shift 140mp-350m4 

As is well known, taste and smell 
are closely related, taste being very 
much the poor relation. With smell 
out of action taste is limited to the 
recognition of crude differences such 
as the sweetness of sugar, the bitter- 
ness of quinine, the salt taste of sodi- 
um chloride. 

By our standards of measurement, 
smell has a low threshold value, 
even in man. It has been shown 
that the smell of vanillin can be de- 
tected in dilutions of the order of 
2/10,000,000 of a milligram per cu- 
bic meter of air, which works out at 
one molecule per fifty trillion mole- 
cules of air, while ether can be rec- 
ognized in dilutions of one milli- 
gram per cubic meter of air. Al- 
though these may seem to be fan- 
tastically small amounts, so small 
indeed that there are no means, 
physical or chemical, of direct meas- 
urement, many animals, particularly 
insects, have an even lower smell 
threshold, and rely on their olfac- 
tory sense organ to tell them not 
only what lies ahead in space, but of 
events back in time. 

It is possible that, as with the pri- 
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mary colors, there are a few ele- 
mentary odors, but efforts to classify 
odors tend to result in categories of 
descriptive terms which do small 
justice to the infinite variety of 
smells. 


Bitrex 

Specially denatured alcohol form- 
ula No. 40 may be used in formu- 
lating hair and scalp preparations, 
bay rum, hand, face, and body lo- 
tions and creams, perfumes and per- 
fume tinctures, toilet waters and co- 
lognes, shampoos, soaps and bath 
preparations, external pharmaceuti- 
cals, disinfectants, cleaning solu- 
tions, theater sprays, incense and 
room deodorants, and the like. 

Originally this formula consisted 
of 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol, to 
which were added 1% gallon of terti- 
ary butyl alcohol and 114 ounces of 
brucine alkaloid or sulfate. Since 
brucine supplies and prices have 
fluctuated widely, the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax division of the Treas- 
ury department a few years ago per- 
mitted the use of quassin as a 
weight-for-weight substitute for bru- 
cine. Now the division has author- 
ized the use of still another bitter 
principle in the formula, the syn- 
thetic chemical trade-named Bitrex. 
Because it is so extremely bitter, 14 
ounce of the chemical can be used 
in place of 114 ounces of brucine or 
quassin. 

Bitrex, made by T. & H. Smith 
Ltd. in Scotland and distributed in 
the United States by Walker Chem- 
icals, Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., is 
benzyldiethyl (2,6-xylylcarbamoyl 
methyl) ammonium benzoate. This 
white, odorless, crystalline powder is 
distinctly bitter at a concentration of 
1:250,000 in alcohol or water and it 
can still be detected by taste at twice 
this dilution. It is extremely soluble 
in water or alcohol and slightly solu- 
ble in vegetable oils, and a saturated 
solution in water has a pH of 6.8 to 
8.0. Solutions in alcohol are not cor- 
rosive. Bitrex is about one-one hun- 
dreth as toxic as brucine and is not 
irritating to the skin; its solutions 
are always colorless and do not show 
the occasional blue or yellow tinge 
exhibited by other SDA 40 formulas. 
Finally, the concentration of this 
chemical is so low as to reduce the 
possibility of reaction with traces of 
perfume materials and cosmetic in- 


gredients. 
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It's Panthenol 














Here are fast facts about PANTHENOL: 


ae nl Ned) 


Tell me a few uses for PANTHENOL. 
You'll find PANTHENOL particularly valuable in cos- 
metic and toilet goods formulas, such as: 


Just what is PANTHENOL? 
PANTHENOL is the alcohol of pantothenic acid, an 
important member of the vitamin B-complex. 


Lipsticks Hand Lotions Hair Tonics 
a, . 2 Face Creams After-shave Lotions Deodorants 
What will PANTHENOL do in ied formulas: Body Creams Hair Sprays Anti-Perspirants 
PANTHENOL helps to soothe and heal chapped, rough 
skin; promotes normal growth of skin and mucous Can I use PANTHENOL with my present 
membranes; helps groom and keep hair healthy, lus- equipment? 
trous, and attractive. You can incorporate PANTHENOL into your formula 


with your standard equipment. 


Is PANTHENOL safe? 
Yes. Dermatologists and other members of the medical Where do I get complete information about 


profession have prescribed PANTHENOL for years. They PANTHENOL? 











have administered PANTHENOL topically, orally, and by From Roche! Get free informative, helpful literature 
injection. Numerous reports published in medical jour- by contacting your local Roche representative. Or 
nals confirm the safety and usefulness of PANTHENOL. send your inquiries directly to the Roche Technical 
Service Department. Send today. 

) 2 
What other advantages: ; ; Available on request—‘‘Panthenol in Cosmetics”, by S. H. 
All these: PANTHENOL is stainless, water-washable, Rubin, L. Magid, and J. Scheiner, reprinted from Proceed- 
harmless to lips, skin and hair. It’s stable, and can be ings of the Scientific Section of The Toilet Goods Associa- q 
combined with other vitamins, such as A, B,, D and E. tion, Number 32, December, 1959. ul 
Who makes PANTHENOL? Vitamins Round 
PANTHENOL is made by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., a Cove Bight from the 
pioneer in the synthesis, development and large-scale Roche World 
production of many of the most important vitamins. isianiaadie aa ae 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
NOrth 7-S000 . New York City: OXford 55-1400 


Nutley 10, N. J.: 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Limited, Vitamin Piace, 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, Quebec 























Foundation Creams 

Although preparations which con- 
tain no water or are of the water-in- 
oil type have been sold as founda- 
tion creams, the great majority of 
products of this type are based on 
oil-in-water emulsions. These van- 
ishing creams were originally ex- 
clusively based upon partially neu- 
tralized stearic acid containing a 
high proportion of glycerin. “Pearl- 
iness” was a particularly desirable 
property of creams of this type, ac- 
cording to J. Pickthall P.&E£.O.R. 
51:299, 1960), and this could be 
achieved by the emulsification of 
free stearic acid with potassium 
stearate. A formula for a_ pearly 
cream consists of 17.0 stearic acid, 
1.0 glyceryl monostearate, and 1.0 
cetyl alcohol; glycerin 6.0, potas- 
sium hydroxide 0.75, sodium hy- 
droxide 0.25, distilled water 74.0, 
and preservative and perfume. Heat 
the first three components together 
at 85° and a mixture of the other 
components to the same tempera- 
ture; mix and stir until cold. 

The effective emulsifier is a com- 
bination of potassium stearate, so- 
dium stearate, stearic acid, cetyl al- 
cohol and glyceryl monostearate. 
The excess stearic acid acts as the 
‘filler’ and powder base. Glycerin 
improves the spread of the cream 
and prevents ‘balling’ and acts as a 
humectant. A careful balance of po- 
tassium and sodium hydroxide is 
necessary to insure the correct con- 
sistency in the cream. Caustic potash 
alone produces a very soft cream 
while creams based on caustic soda 
tend to be too hard. Such creams are 
improved when 1 per cent of min- 
eral oil is stirred in after the cream 
has cooled. 

Emulsifying bases consisting of 
partially sulfated or phosphated 
mixtures of cetyl and stearyl al- 
cohols make good matte foundation 
creams; the bases contain about 10 
per cent of an anionic surface active 
agent such as sodium cetyl sulfate. 
Heating with water produces a 
cream, and reheating may be nec- 
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essary to produce a homogeneous 
product. The following formula is a 
useful basis for experiment: 15.0 
cetyl alcohol, 5.0 glycerin, 1.5 
water-saluble surfactant, 78.5 dis- 
tilled water, and perfume and pre- 
servative. 

The water-soluble surface-active 
ingredient may be e. £., 
triethanolamine stearate, potassium 
stearate or sodium lauryl sulfate; 
cationic, e.g., cetyl trimethyl am- 
monium chloride; or non-ionic, e. g., 
cetyl alcohol condensed with from 
20 to 24 molecules of ethylene ox- 
ide. The effective emulsifier is the 
combination of cetyl alcohol and 
water soluble surface-active agent. 
The beauty of the technique lies in 
the ease of manufacture and the 
range of emulsion characteristics 
which can be achieved by suitable 
selection of the water-soluble sur- 
face-active agent. 

Creams based on anionic and cat- 
ionic agents tend to be rather trans- 
lucent but can be modified by the 
inclusion of stearic acid, waxes or 
mineral oil. Those made from non- 
ionic agents are white fine grained 
creams. 

Another pre-made emulsifier 
which has been used for many years 
with great success is ‘glyceryl mono- 
stearate self-emulsifying’. These bas- 
es are mixtures of glyceryl mono 
and di stearates, palmitates and ole- 
ates, free stearic, palmitic and oleic 
acids, alkaline soaps of stearic, 
palmitic and oleic acids and free 
glycerol. As they are made from a 
fairly standard grade of stearic acid 
the stearic, palmitic, oleic ratio is 
reasonably constant but the ratio of 
mono to di ester may very from 
supplier to supplier. Many suppliers 
make a point of specifying a low 
free fatty acid content but free acid 
is an important part of the com- 
bined emulsifying properties of the 
base. The same technique as adopt- 
ed for emulsions based on cetyl al- 
cohol may be adopted for glyceryl 
monostearate. In this case, glyceryl 
monostearate free from soap is em- 


anionic, 
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ployed and as the water-soluble sur- 
face-active agent is dissolved in the 
water phase of the emulsion before 
mixing, the final cream will be of 
desired consistency. A typical for- 
mula contains glyceryl monostear- 
ate 11.0, surfactant 1.0, stearic acid 


5.0, mineral oil 1.0, glycerin 3.0, 
distilled water 79.0 and preserva- 
tive and perfume. The surfactant 
may be one of those recommended 
for use in the cetyl alcohol cream 
and can be chosen to be stable in 
the acid or alkaline range. The ef- 
fective emulsifier is the combina- 
tion of glyceryl monostearate, stear- 
ic acid and surfactant. Creams based 
upon anionics are soft, smooth and 
white; those based upon anionics 
are even smoother; cationics tend to 
translucent 


produce somewhat 


creams. 


Aspirin Solution Stability 

Citrate salts have enjoyed popu- 
larity as aspirin “solubilizers* de- 
spite reports that such solutions are 
relatively unstable. Leech showed 
that solutions of aspirin in the pres- 
ence of citrate decomposed 50 per 
cent in four days. Stroud demon- 
strated that aspirin decomposition 
in solutions of potassium acetate and 
citrate proceeded at the same rate. 
Subsequent papers showed that the 
rate of hydrolysis was independent 
of the concentration of acetate and 
citrate, and that sodium bicarbon- 
ate, when used as a_ solubilizer, 
caused an equal degree of decompo- 
sition. 

Bowey, in apparent contradiction 
to the above reports, has suggested 
that aspirin solutions containing ci- 
trate are stabilized as compared to 
solutions containing phosphate, ace- 
tate and calcium hydroxide. Since 
little attention was paid to strict 
temperature control in the above- 
mentioned stability studies some 
doubt may be raised as to the val- 
idity of the results. It seemed desir- 
able to resolve this controversy by 
means of a kinetic study. 

In the present investigation by 
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S. Bolton (Drug Stand. 28: 117, 
1960), the hydrolytic decomposition 
of aspirin has been measured in the 
presence of a number of additives at 
30°. Both concentration of additive 
and pH were varied in an effort to 
determine the effect of such changes 
on aspirin stability. The concen- 
tration and nature of the additive 
has little or no effect on the rate of 
decomposition, with one exception: 
a solution containing both sodium 
citrate and phosphate increased the 
degradation rate above that of the 
solutions containing each salt alone. 

Edwards reported that the rate of 
decomposition was practically con- 
stant between pH’s 5 and 8. In the 
present study, the rate of hydrol- 
ysis at pH’s above 6 was slightly 
higher than that in solutions of 
lower pH. This result is the one 
case where a general base catalysis 
may be evidenced. 

To note the degree of decomposi- 
tion in solutions containing a thera- 
peutic concentration of aspirin, so- 
lutions were made containing 0.222 
molar aspirin in the presence of so- 
dium and potassium citrate. There 
was essentially no difference in the 
rate of decomposition between these 
solutions and other solutions of cor- 
responding pH used in this study. 


Sucrose Surfactants 

Since the long-chain fatty acid 
sucrose diesters inevitably produced 
in the synthesis of monoesters are 
only slightly soluble in water, no 
important use can be found for 
them at the present time except as 
oil-soluble emulsifying agents. 

In the present research by S. 
Komori M. Okahara and K. Oka- 
moto S. Amer. Oil Chem. Soc. 
37:468, 1960), sucrose diesters were 
chosen as the starting materials. 
Pure sucrose dimyristate, dipal- 
mitate, distearates, dioleate, and 
dierucate were prepared by interes- 
terification between sucrose and the 
methyl esters, using formylmorpho- 
line as the solvent, and the proper- 
ties of the diesters were studied. The 
diesters were then caused to react 
with ethylene oxide in an autoclave, 
with an alkaline catalyst such as so- 
dium hydroxide, potassium hydrox- 
ide or tertiary amines. 

The polyoxyethylene derivatives 
of sucrose diesters were generally 
yellow or orange oils or waxes with 
a somewhat bitter taste, swith melt- 
ing points in the range of 10-40°, 
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soluble in water to give clear solu- 
tions except at values of n of about 
25 or less. 

As the surface-active properties of 
aqueous solutions of the polyoxy- 
ethylene derivatives were found to 
equal the “Tweens”, and moreover 
as they can be said to be almost non- 
toxic when taken by mouth, their 
use in food for example, as a solubil- 
izer of oil-soluble vitamins in water 
can be expected. 


New Antacids 

The preparation and_ properties 
of two new, highlyy reactive alumi- 
num hydroxide-magnesium carbon- 
ate dried gels (AHMC) are de- 
scribed by S. M. Beekman (J. Am. 
Pharm. Assoc. Sci. Ed. 49:191, 1960). 
The rate of reaction with gastric 
acid is shown to be rapid as well as 
prolonged in the optimum pH range 
of 3 to 5. Three methods were used 
to determine reaction rate includ- 
ing the Reheis and Mutch reaction 
velocity tests as well as a modified 
procedure of Holbert, Noble, and 
Grote. An automated apparatus for 
antacid evaluation is described. 
Data on thirteen antacid chemicals 
as well as thirty of the most widely 
used antacids in liquid and tablet 
form are presented. The in vitro ant- 
acid properties of AHMC dried 
gels compares favorably with reac- 
tive liquid aluminum hydroxide gel. 
The aging characteristics are shown 
to be excellent. 

The antacid properties of alumi- 
num hydroxide-protein dried gels, 
as determined by the modified in 
vitro technique of Holbert, Noble, 
and Grote, have been shown by S. 
M. Beekman and C. H. Vogel (J. 
Am. Pharm. Assoc. Sci. Ed. 49: 201, 
1960), to compare favorably with 
reactive liquid aluminum hydroxide 
gel. The results obtained with alumi- 
num hydroxide-nonfat milk 
(ALUMIL), which is a most eco- 
nomical source of protein, were 
comparable with others from the 
point of view of promptness and long 
lasting buffering power in the op- 
timum pH range. Tablets made 
from ALUMIL were characterized 
by a smooth, bland, nonchalky taste 
and unexcelled sucking quality. A 
vanillin flavor gave a pleasant taste 
and aftertaste. Favorable comments 
were elicited from individuals who 
dislike “chalky” or highly flavored 
tablets. 

The prolonged buffering quality 
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of ALUMIL suggests its use for 
night-time therapy of ulcer patients. 
Other antacid chemicals, such as 
magnesium hydroxide can be most 
effectively incorporated by blending 
with the wet gel before drying. 


New Nonionic Surfactants 

Five new nonionic surfactants 
have been introduced by Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Company for use in 
the chemical, paint, detergent, cos- 
metic, rubber, dry cleaning, and tex- 
tile industries. This makes a total of 
20 surfactants—15 of them non- 
ionics—available from Carbide. 

Tergitol 12-P-6 is a dodscyl phe- 
nol adduct with 6 mols of ethylene 
oxide. It is soluble in aromatic and 
aliphatic hydrocarbons and suitable 
for sulfation. Tergitol 12-P-9 is a 
dodecyl phenol adduct with 9 mols 
of ethylene oxide. It is soluble in 
aromatic hydrocarbons and can be 
used in place of nonyl phenol ad- 
ducts containing 5 to 8 mols of 
ethyiene oxide. Tergitol nonionic 
12-P-12 is a dodecyl phenol adduct 
with 12 mols of ethylene oxide. It is 
a general purpose nonionic, com- 
pletely water soluble. 

Tergitol TMN-3, a trimethyl non- 
anol adduct with 3 mols of ethylene 
oxide, is soluble in aromatic hydro- 
carbons and slightly soluble in ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons and mineral 
oil. Tergitol TMN-10 is a_ tri- 
methyl nonanol adduct with 10 
mols of ethylene oxide. This general 
purpose surfactant is also complete- 
ly water soluble. 


Magnesol 

Magnesol, offered by Waverly 
Chemical Co., Inc. of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., is a finely divided, free flow- 
ing, synthetic magnesium silicate 
with a porous structure, large in- 
ternal surface, and high surface-to- 
volume ratio. It possesses high ab- 
sorptive power along with selectiv- 
ity, preferentially absorbing acidic 
and polar compounds, color and 
odor-forming bodies, colloidal, sus- 
pended, and insoluble impurities 
and moisture. It is substantially in- 
ert chemically and insoluble in wa- 
ter and organic solvents. It is rec- 
ommended for use in dentifrices as 
an absorptive cleaning and _ polish- 
ing agent and has an abrasiveness 
about equal to that of U.S.P precip- 
itated calcium carbonate. In face 
powders and similar products it im- 
proves adhesiveness and perfume re- 
tention. 
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For pharmaceutical ointments as well 


as cosmetic creams and emulsions 


DEHYDAG WAX O 


Chemically neutral, gentle to the skin, clinically approved, 
internationally tested and acknowledged. 

Conforms to the BP 1958 specifications as to composition and purity. 
The Stearyl Alcohol (about 50°/o) contained in DEHYDAG WAX O 
conforms in composition and purity to the specifications of USP XV. 


Is not subject to fatty ester saponification and does not turn rancid. 


DEHYDAG DEUTSCHE HYDRIERWERKE GMBH 





Germany Disseldorf 
DISTRIBUTORS IN USA: Fallek Products Co., Inc. — 165 Broadway — New York 6, N. Y. « A. H. Carnes Co, — 75 East Wacker 
Drive — Chicago 1, Ill. - Ben R. Hendrix Trading Co. Inc. — 409 Cotton Exchange Building — New Orleans 12, La. - R.E. Flatow & 


Co., Inc. — 10 Madison Str. P.O.B. 1166 — Oakland 4, Calif. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA: Canerpa Ltd., — Suite 223, Drummond Building, 1117 St. Catherine Street West — Montreal - Canerpa 
Ltd. — 137 Wellington Street West — Toronto - The East Asiatic Co., (P.Q.) Ltd. — Marine Building — Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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Disease and the Advancement of 
Basic Science, Edited by Henry K. 
Beecher, 416 pp., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, (1960), cloth, 
$12.50. 

The purpose of this volume, 
which has developed out of the 
Lowell Lectures of 1958, is to show 
that some kinds of fundamental ad- 
vance in science can be made only 
from study of disease. The 21 con- 
tributors, distinguished _ scientists 
and physicians, discuss this proposi- 
tion from the vantage point of their 
experience and special knowledge. 
This series of lectures marks the 
first event in the impending cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 


American Pharmacy, (Textbook of 
Pharmaceutical Principles, Processes 
and Preparations), Edited by Joseph 
B. Sprowls, Jr., Ph.D., Dean, School 
of Pharmacy, Temple University, 
Fifth Ed., Illus., 493 pp., J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Phila., (1960), cloth, 
$10.75. 

Once more the overwhelming task 
of revision of this well-known work 
has been completed. The text has 
been completely reset to agree with 
the Sixteenth Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, the Eleventh 
Edition of the National Formulary, 
and the latest edition of New and 
Nonofficial Drugs. The extensive 
material dealing with the prepara- 
tion of parenteral products has been 
covered in a separate chapter with 
the addition of a new author cover- 
ing the material on solutions. Nu- 
merous illustrations have been 
added or replaced to help the stu- 
dent become familiar with machin- 
ery and apparatus in current use. 


Essentials Of Pharmacology, by 
Frances K .Oldham, Ph.D., M.D., 
F. E. Kelsey, Ph.D., University of 
South Dakota, and E. M. K. Geiling, 
Ph.D., M.D., University of Chicago, 
Fourth Ed., 418 pp., J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Phila., (1960), cloth, $7.75. 
The fourth edition of this book is 
designed, as were the preceding edi- 
tions, to give the student a broad 
and up-to-date survey of pharma- 
cology and to prepare him for the 
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evaluation of future advances in the 
field. The accelerated pace of phar- 
macologic research and development 
in the past five years has necessi- 
tated considerable lengthening of 
the text. The essentially new field 
of psychopharmacology prompted 
the inclusion of a new chapter, Hal- 
lucinogens and Tranquilizers, and 
the addition of a section on mono- 
amine oxidase inhibitors to the 
chapter, Central Nervous System 
Stimulants. A consideration of the 
newly introduced oral hypoglycemic 
agents follows the discussion of in- 
sulin in the endocrine section, where 
it is thought to be convenient for 
the reader. Throughout the text spe- 
cial attention has been paid to re- 
cent advances in our understanding 
of the mechanism of action of drugs. 


Controlled Clinical Trials, 177 pp., 
Charles C. Thomas—Publisher, 
Springfield, Ill., (1960), cloth, $5. 
This is a group of papers delivered 
at the conference convened by The 
Council For International Organiza- 
tions Of Medical Sciences, Estab- 
lished under the joint auspices of 
Unesco and Who, and organized un- 
der the direction of Professor A. 
Bradford Hill, F.R.S., who served as 
chairman. Every new treatment of 
a disease must be assessed on pa- 
tients suffering from that disease. 
The book is divided into nine main 
parts as follows: Part One: Introduc- 
tion: Part Two: Acute Infections; 
Part Three: Pulmonary Tuberculo- 
sis; Part Four: Rheumatoid Arthri- 
tis; Part Five: Other Designs In 
Controlled Clinical Trials; Part Six: 
Coronary Thrombosis; Part Seven: 
Cancer; Part Eight: Problems Of Or- 


ganization; Part Nine: Conclusions. 


Diabetic Care in Pictures (Simpli- 
fied Statements with Illustrations 
Prepared for the Use of the Pa- 
tient), by Helen Rosenthal, BS., 
Former Chief, Frances Stern Food 
Clinic, The Boston Dispensary, and 
Joseph Rosenthal, M.D., Assistant 
Professor of Medicine at the School 
of Medicine, Tufts University, 3rd 
Ed., 137 Illus., 237 pp., J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Phila., (1960), cloth, $4.50. 

The third edition of this book 
has been fully revised and contains 
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up-to-date information on the ad- 
vancements made concerning dia- 
betes and its treatment. It is con- 
cerned with the diet; the various 
kinds of insulin, its measurement 
and the technic of injection: insulin 
reactions; diabetic acidosis and co- 
ma; tests of blood and urine; hy- 
giene and the care of the body, espe- 
cially the feet; present-day opinions 
concerning personal and social fac- 
tors, including marriage and preg- 
nancy, and the latest oral drugs. 


Biochemistry of Plants and Animals 
(An Introduction), by M. Frank 
Mallette, Paul M. Olthouse, and 
Carl O. Clagett, Department of Agri- 
cultural and Biological Chemistry, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
552 pp., John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
(1960), cloth, $8.50. 

In this book an integrated, broad 
treatment of biochemistry is used to 
cover a wide variety of topics in the 
biological, physical, and agricul- 
tural sciences. This is a general view 
of the subject, at the elementary 
level. It replaces “Introduction to 
Agricultural Biochemistry” by 
Dutcher, Jensen and Althouse 
(Wiley 1951). The present authors 
have completely rewritten the earli- 
er book, acknowledging current 
trends and new advances in the 
field. Individual chapters particular- 
ly emphasize important topics that 
are not ordinarily treated in detail, 
such as feeds, seed germination, 
plant structure and composition, 
and energy transfers. The appendix 
tabulates the most recent data on 
food and feed composition, and nu- 
tritional requirements. 


Gehes Codex, edited by Dr. Fe- 
lix Diepenbrock, 1932 pages, ninth 
edition, 1960, obtainable from Tex- 
star Co., 200 W. 34th St., New York 
City, $38.25. 

This standard publication, replac- 
ing the eighth edition of 1953, with 
its 1954 and 1956 supplements, is a 
compendium of European pharma- 
ceuticals. More than 20,000 special- 
ties are listed by trade names, in- 
dications of composition, and ap- 
plications, as well as the manufac- 
turer. The book is not only useful to 
those interested in learning about 
foreign markets and products, it is 
of obvious value to new product 
people trying to keep abreast with 
new offerings all over the world. 
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SOMETHING 
NEW 
UNDER 
THE 

SUN... 


GIiV-TAN F 





GIV-TAN F is a new sunscreening agent developed by Sindar’s research laboratories to increase the efficiency 
and sales appeal of your suntan product. It enables you to provide maximum sunburn protection—and the deep, 
lasting, bronze-like tan your customers want—at savings up to 50%! 

GIV-TAN F is easy to use. Being a miscible oil, it dissolves and mixes readily in all media normally employed for 
sunscreen preparations. As an oil it offers special qualities that enhance the cosmetic elegance of your product. 
GIV-TAN F is stable in solution and under exposure to sunlight... proved in field and lab- F ® 
oratory tests...harmless to fabrics...non-irritating to the skin. It is extremely economical (5 Nn D f R) 

in any type of suntan preparation or sunburn preventive—in hydro-alcoholic solutions, 

oils, lotions, creams and other products. Gy ovation 


We are ready to give you complete information on GIV-TAN F and full cooperation in — 35) wrest 44th Street 
using it to the best advantage in your preparations. New York 36, N. Y.. 
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Oral Trichomonacide 

It is well over a century since the 
flagellated protozoon, Trichomonas 
vaginalis, was discovered in a pa- 
tient with vaginitis, according to an 
editorial in Brit. Med. J. II 1960, p. 
922. 

Continued search for a remedy 
effective systemically led to experi- 
mental work on metronidazole (1-f- 
hydroxyethy] -2-methy]-5-nitro-imi- 
dazole) and its first clinical trial in 
France. Late in 1959 careful clinical 
trials of this drug (“flagyl”) began 
in Britain, and preliminary reports 
of its effectiveness were communi- 
cated to the Medical Society for the 
Study of Venereal Diseases in Lon- 
don last May. 

P. Rodin et al. prescribed 200 mg. 
of metronidazole by mouth thrice 
daily for seven days, without local 
treatment, in 82 women suffering 
from vaginal trichomoniasis. Imme- 
diate satisfactory responses occurred 
in 78 (95 per cent). The cure rate 
at three months was 43 out of 52 
(83 per cent). R. R. Willcox, with 
similar dosage, had only 2 (5.9 per 
cent) immediate failures in 34 pa- 
tients, and 5 (14.7 per cent) relapses 
during ninety days of post-treatment 
observation. Drs. L. Watt and R. F. 
Jennison give a detailed report on 
50 consecutive female patients also 
treated with metronidazole; of 44 
(88 per cent) showing an immediate 
response, 25 (56.8 per cent) re- 
mained free from infection for three 
months or longer, 29 (65.9 per cent) 
for two months, and 39 (88.6 per 
cent) for one month. C. S. Nicol 
et al. treated 122 female patients 
with metronidazole with 5 (4 per 
cent) immediate and 12 (10 per 
cent) later failures, a success rate 
of 86 per cent. Drs. Mary Moffett 
and M. Isabel McGill report their 
results with three different treat- 
ment regimes; in 24 patients, they 
had no failures. Dr. Elisabeth Rees 
found that in 30 patients with clin- 
ical signs of 7. vaginalis infestation 
20 (67 per cent) were clinically nor- 
mal within seven days of the end 
of treatment, 8 (27 per cent) were 
much improved, and 2 (6 per cent) 
did not respond. All the above-men- 
tioned studies have been most care- 
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fully carried out, with full micro- 
scopical and cultural control, and 
the results may perhaps be even 
better than the cautious claims sug- 
gest, since some at least of the re- 
lapses were probably reinfections 
rather than failures. Treatment dur- 
ing pregnancy has been equally ef- 
fective, but metronidazole has no 
therapeutic effect on Candida albi- 
cans, the growth of which may even 
be encouraged. 

So far trials of metronidazole in 
men have been limited, but the re- 
sults tentatively suggest that it is 
equally effective. The preliminary 
clinical trials have not brought to 
light any serious side-effects, and 
the drug does not appear to change 
the blood picture in humans or to 
reduce fecundity in the rat. Metro- 
nidazole (given orally) appears in 
the urine mostly in the free form; 
this is of therapeutic significance, 
since 7. vaginalis is known to occur 
in the urine in cases of vaginal tri- 
chomoniasis. 

These British studies show that 
metronidazole given by mouth in a 
dosage of 200 mg. thrice daily for 
seven days is effective in a high pro- 
portion of cases of human trichomo- 
niasis in both sexes. The small num- 
ber of immediate failures may be 
due to inability to absorb the drug, 
and in such female patients local 
vaginal treatment with metronida- 
zole may then be needed. With this 
exception, however, local treatment 
seems no longer to be necessary. 
Further experience is required to 
confirm the initial observation that 
metronidazole is free from serious 
side-effects. 


Edema Treatments 

A new steroidal _ spirolactone, 
spironolactone (SC9420), was used 
by R. D. Farrelly et al. (Brit. Med. 
J. II 1960, 339) in conjunction with 
hydrochlorothiazide in seven _pa- 
tients with edema, five with conges- 
tive cardiac failure, two with the 
nephrotic syndrome. 

In six of the seven patients the 
addition of spironolactone caused a 
significant increase in the sodium 
excretion and a marked reduction in 
the potassium excretion induced by 
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hydrochlorothiazide in all patients. 

These preliminary results suggest 
that spironolactone is of limited 
value in the treatment of cases of 
refractory edema, but that it will 
protect the patient against the 
known hazard of hypokalemia asso- 
ciated with the use of hydrochloro- 
thiazide. 

The results obtained confirm the 
potassium-losing properties of hy- 
drochlorothiazide, and also that this 
undesirable effect can be effectively 
controlled by spironolactone. The 
potassium-retaining effects of spiro- 
nolactone observed under the condi- 
tions of this trial are more dramatic 
than those found by other investi- 
gators using earlier aldosterone an- 
tagonists under different experi- 
mental conditions. The diminishing 
sodium-losing response to hydro- 
chlorothiazide shown by most pa- 
tients is in this study a more rapid 
process than found by other observ- 
ers, but this may be a result of the 
high dosage of hydrochlorothiazide. 
After four days on hydrochlorothia- 
zide, most patients were approach- 
ing a plateau of steady excretion of 
sodium and potassium. On the addi- 
tion of spironolactone to the regime 
there was an increase in the sodium 
excretion and a fall in potassium 
excretion. 

Also there is a great disparity be- 
tween the effect of spironolactone on 
electrolyte excretion on one hand 
and water excretion on the other. 
If, as seems probable, spironolactone 
is a potent inhibitor of aldosterone, 
this would suggest that there is also 
a separate abnormality in water 
metabolism. 

Clinically, it appears that aldo- 
sterone antagonists are most effec- 
tive in preventing potassium wast- 
age during orthodox diuretic ther- 
apy. This can perhaps more easily 
be done by potassium chloride sup- 
plements, but some patients find this 
unpleasant, and some excrete so 
much potassium in the urine that 
supplementation is difficult. In this 
trial there is clear evidence that 
spironolactone is of help in remov- 
ing excess sodium from the body, 
but the effect on the removal of 
edema fluid is less convincing. 
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Stannous Fluoride for Dentists 

Availability of stannous fluoride 
specially prepared and packaged for 
professional applications by dentists 
was announced at the 101st annual 
meeting of American Dental Asso- 
ciation. Benefits of this decay-fight- 
ing chemical have already been rec- 
ognized by the Association. Its ini- 
tial application in this field was as 
the active ingredient in Crest tooth- 
paste developed by Indiana Univer- 
sity and Procter & Gamble. 

Announcement of the new pro- 
fessional stannous fluoride product 
was made by Harry W. Buchanan, 
vice president, Metal & Thermit 
Corporation, which supplied the 
original stannous fluoride samples 
to the Indiana University School of 
Dentistry, and today supplies the 
chemical in commercial quantities 
to P&G. 

The new product is specially pre- 
pared in quick-dissolving powdered 
form, and packaged in one-gram 
units for individual topical applica- 
tions by dentists. Each unit is her- 
metically sealed and_ protected 
against water vapor absorption. The 
product will be sold through reg- 
ular dental supply distribution 
chanels. 


Tripelennamine Anesthetic 

In a series of 738 male patients 
undergoing various urologic pro- 
cedures, according to J. Fenimore 
Cooper (J. A. M. A. 173: 1933, 1960) 
tripelennamine aqueous jelly 2 per 
cent proved to be an extremely re- 
liable local anesthetic agent; no lo- 
cal or systemic reactions were en- 
countered in the series. Tripelenna- 
mine aqueous jelly 2 per cent is rec- 
ommended as a valuable clinical aid 
in the urological clinic. 

In the cases reviewed, no instance 
of immediate or delayed reaction to 
intraurethral tripelennamine aque- 
ous jelly 2 per cent was observed. 
No cardiovascular effects were not- 
ed secondary to the anesthetic agent 
in any case. Except for a minimal 
degree of discomfort during urethral 
instillation, the degree of local anes- 
thesia was entirely subjectively sat- 
isfactory and appeared to be pro- 
longed for 45 to 60 minutes. Post- 
cystoscopic urethral sensitivity was 
markedly retarded, and when such 
an anesthetic agent was used in 
concert with small calibre instru- 
ments, postoperative discomfort was 
effectively minimized in the major- 
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ity of patients. 

A number of features in the use 
of tripelennamine aqueous jelly 2 
per cent are as follows: (1) ease of 
application of the water-soluble 
anesthetic agent, (2) no local or 
systemic reactions encountered, (3) 
no cardiovascular disturbances not- 
ed, (4) adequate local anesthetic ac- 
tion with prolonged effect up to 45 
to 60 minutes, (5) marked reduction 
in postcystoscopic urethral distress, 
and (6) minimum expense of the 
anesthetic agent. 


Tranquilizer for Diabetes 

Several new drugs for the treat- 
ment of depression have been intro- 
duced over the past several years. 
Among them is imipramine hydro- 
chloride (Tofranil), chemically 5- 
(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-10, 11-di- 
hydro-5 H-dibenz [b, f] azepine 
hydrochloride. The effectiveness of 
this drug in the treatment of de- 
pression was initially described by 
Kuhn, and later confirmed by 
others. The mechanism of action of 
the drug has not been established, 
but structurally it is similar to 
drugs with a phenothiazine base. 

During the treatment of several 
mildly diabetic patients who were 
also depressed, S. M. Kaplan et all. 
(J.A.M.A. 174:119, 1960) observed 
a diminution of glycosuria concomi- 
tant with the administration of 
imipramine, with a return to pre- 
medication levels of glycosuria, 
when use of the imipramine was dis- 
continued. The authors have now 
noted this effect in 5 subjects, 4 of 
whom were depressed, while the 5th 
was not. These clinical observations 
seemed sufficiently important to 
warrant further study, especially 
since it is only in the past several 
years that drugs which reduce blood 
sugar levels when taken orally by 
diabetics have been available. 


Anorectic Drugs 

Discussing drugs used to prevent 
overeating, W. Modell (J.A.M.A. 
173:1131, 1960) concludes that the 
field of the amphetamine-like drugs 
is likely to be enlarged still further, 
but with little improvement in use- 
fulness. In any member of _ this 
series, there is no evidence that the 
characteristic central stimulant ac- 
tions are so segregated that the drug 
retains its effects on overeating 
while it loses its tendency to cause 
restlessness, insomnia, and anxiety. 
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As a matter of fact, it would be 
much more realistic to view these 
not as side-effects but as part of the 
outstanding pharmacological action 
of the drugs, with distraction of the 
abnormal appetite being a secondary 
effect. There is no evidence that any 
member of the series is distinguished 
by a decreased tendency to habitu- 
ation and tolerance. 

In a search for advantages, it 
seems obvious that some new phar- 
macological series should be inves- 
tigated. Only a few reports have 
been noted at this time suggesting 
that distinctly different central stim- 
ulants (amine oxidase inhibitors 
and other so-called psychic energiz- 
ers such as pipradrol [Meratran] 
and methylphenidate [Ritalin] ) 
might be useful in a similar way. 


Ice Water for Burns 

Patients with burns of all degrees 
involving less than 20 per cent of 
the body surface were treated by 
A. G. Shulman (J.A.M.A. 173:96, 
1960) by immersion of the burned 
areas in baths of ice water or by 
applying ice-cold compresses as 
promptly as possible. In each of 
150 cases, pain was immediately re- 
lieved and the extent of the redness 
and blistering visibly reduced. Local 
cooling was continued for several 
hours, until pain no longer returned 
when the part was taken out of the 
bath. No infections occurred in pa- 
tients treated within one hour after 
the burn. 


Pediatric Behavior 

Seventy-five hyperactive, poorly 
integrated children were divided 
into groups of 25 for a comparative 
study of the effects of two drugs on 
their behavior by S. J. Geller 
(J.A.M.A. 174:481, 1960). One 
group received a psychic energizer 
(deanol); the second received a 
sedative (trimeglamide); the third 
received a placebo. Systematic ob- 
servations were made before and 
after the period of medication. An- 
alysis of the results showed that 
deanol generally increased the 
child’s power of concentration as 
manifested in integrative tasks such 
as puzzle-solving. Trimeglamide 
generally alleviated tantrums and 
diffuse hyperactivity. The placebo 
group did not manifest either of 
these effects. The author suggests 
the concomitant use of these two 
drugs in overly aggressive, emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 









MRS. NOUVEAU 
RICHE 


A PIANO 





Would You Like to Bet 
That She Will Ever 
Learn to Play It? 
And Would You Like to 
Spend Some Time 
Hearing Her Practice? 


What comes out of a piano depends on who is playing 
it. And the kind of soft gelatin capsules that come out 
of the machine depends on the knowledge, skill, judge- 
ment, and experience of the operating team. 


During the past six years our customers have learned 
that they can depend on the people who plan, direct, 
and supervise the 24-hour-a-day production at 
ENCAPSULATIONS. Equally important are the 
high standards and meticulous care in our quality 
control operation. 


If you market any soft gelatin capsule products—or when 
you are considering putting a product out in that form— 
we would like to see you in your office (or in ours if you 
will visit us) to discuss your requirements and to offer 
you our services. 


Won't you drop us a line? Or call us? 


E‘capsulations, inc. 


288 Chestnut St./Newark 5, N.J. 
Newark, MA 4-5665/N.Y., PL 9-5880 
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(Continued from page 672) 
namic aldehyde that we take for granted as a jasmin 
raw material was not even a chemist’s dream at that 
time. 

But, because men were so terribly sensitive that 
their masculinity might be questioned if they smelled 
too sweet and flowery, certain concessions in fra- 
grance design were made. Herbal effects were blend- 
ed into the floral bouquets to create a slight dissonant 
“medicinal” note, thereby giving men the plausible 
excuse that they used the product as a “treatment” 
and not as a perfume with feminine implications. 
Thus masculine pride was soothed, and a series of 
herbal or “vegetal” fragrances were created. Lilac 
Vegetal, for example, is still in existence today. 

Men were vain, then as now, and liked to use fra- 
grant products, but they feared to demonstrate this 
liking publicly. So, a compromise was devised. The 
prevalence of beards eliminated the need for shaving 
lotions as we know them today. But hair tonics per- 
fumed with the above noted concessions were liberal- 
ly applied for scalp “treatment.” Thus, men could 
“smell pretty” while maintaining the illusion of viril- 
ity with an acceptable alibi. This custom of hair 
tonics eventually became a traditional use, which 
lasted well into the Nineteen Thirties. 

Men’s extreme touchiness about possible asper- 
sions on their masculinity slowed the progress of 
men’s fragrances for almost half a century. It seems 
ridiculous today, but was a very real thing in its 
time. Those were the days of roaring, brawling, rug- 
ged individualism. Men would fight at the drop of a 
hat over trifling differences of opinion. In fact, the 
throwing of one’s hat on the floor was an invitation 
to battle. The charge of being a sissy required a man 
to fight to protect the “honor” of his masculinity. 
This pugnacious attitude existed even among the 
youngsters. Many a time Junior came home with a 
black eye and bloody nose because he had been called 
a sissy. 

The word “‘sissy” was derived from Narcissus, the 
Greek god of mythology who fell in love with his 
own reflection in a pool of water. Strange, isn’t it, 
that a combination of Greek mythology and the 
name of a fragrant flower should be responsible in- 
directly for the delaying of a phase of our trade? 

From another angle, Oscar Wilde, the great Eng- 
lish poet, exerted an unexpected and unwelcome in- 
fluence on men’s fragrance fashions. He was a well- 
publicized, liberal user of the superb English lavender 
“water.” The name “Wilde” was at one time strong- 
ly associated with lavender. But his trial on morals 
charges created a prejudice against the masculine use 
of lavender that persisted in the United States until 
shortly after World War I. 

The expression, “He has a touch of lavender in 
him,” implying a suspicion of effeminacy, was a 
scornful statement whose origin is traceable to the 
public’s reaction towards Wilde’s conduct. In Ameri- 
ca, a highly ribald current song, ““The Lament of the 
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CENTURY BRAND 
TRIPLE-PRESSED 


STEARIC 
ACID 


YOURS IN DUST-FREE 
BEAD FORM 


Harchem Century Supra Grade Stearic Acid 
comes to you in triple-pressed, crystalline form. 
No bothersome dusting problems. In addition 
to clean, easy handling, it offers low iodine value, 
high color and welcome oxidation stability. 
Other Century Stearic Acids in single, double 
and triple-pressed grades available in cake as 
well as bead form. 
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Lavender Cowboy,” was a roaring success on the 
burlesque stage when rendered by the smirking 
“comic” with appropriately dainty gestures. 

At the turn of the century, a rash of competition 
among the hair tonic producers, coupled with the in- 
crease in the number of available synthetic materials, 
brought out a great number of cheap lotions. They 
were directed towards the cheaper barbershops which 
sprang up in this same competitive era—the 15 cent 
haircut boys, who needed a tonic comparable to their 
prices. These cheap lotions created the epithet of 
“barbershoppy,” which still stands today as the de- 
scription of a shabby, lound, cheap-smelling man’s 
fragrance. The fougere type was probably the worst 
offender because it could be made very cheaply with 
the synthetics then available. Even today the “bar- 
bershoppy” fougere can be found in barbers’ prepara- 
tions. 

As the early Twentieth Century moved on, im- 
provement in the mechanics of the razor, the even- 
tual introduction of the safety razor, and the dimin- 
ishing romantic appeal of the beard brought about 
clean-shaven men’s faces and created the desire for 
some kind of healing skin lotion. Bay Rum made a 
comeback for this purpose. It had a powerful “sting” 
when applied tu a scraped skin surface, which, in 
some perverse manner, became psychologically as- 
sociated with the efficacy of the lotion. So much so 
that “sting” became a requirement of subsequent 
shave lotions. Early products often contained a trace 
of capsicum to heighten this effect. I well remember 
my first encounter with the razor and my father’s 
Bay Rum. We boldly splashed the Rum on my 
adolescent face after completion of my first debeard- 
ing. And, like the story of the recalcitrant jackass and 
the appropriate application of turpentine, it was some 
time before I was caught and quieted down. 

Following World War I, there was a violent reac- 
tion against the artificial restraints of Victorianism, 
a release of pent-up emotions, and a reassertion of 
masculine colorfulness. The male again put on his 
brilliant plumage. The drab Victorian uniform of the 
Sunday-go-to-meeting blue serge suit was doffed for 
a jacket of many colors, multi-colored sweaters, dar- 
ing plus-fours, and Argyle golf socks. It was the 
Golden Age of sports. Sex came out from under the 
cabbage leaf for bold discussion in novels—remember 
“Flaming Youth” and “West of the Water Tower?” 
The Twenties became a roaring celebration of men’s 
release form the straitjacket of goody-goodiness and 
stuffy feminism of the departed, unlamented Victor- 
ian period. Clerics clucked their clerical tongues at 
the “carryings on” of the Younger Generation, but 
the latter went right ahead full steam. 

From the viewpoint of our trade, not many inno- 
vations were made in this era of wonderful nonsense. 
Such as there were, were more of a cosmetic nature. 

Rudolph Valentino, the movie actor, created the 
greatest stir when he portrayed the sultry Latin 

(Continued on page 690) 
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Reeaders’ 
Questions... 


Emulsion Stability: 7s there any way 
of formulating a liquid emulsion so 
that there is some assurance in advance 
that it is likely to be stable? Are there 
any methods that will quickly permit 
judgment as to the stability of the lig- 
uid without long shelf testing? Boston. 


" We will put down a few thoughts 


about emulsion stability that are now 
decidedly less unorthodox than they 
i were when we first considered them, 


quite a few years ago. We believe that 


=p 
lf 4 


all stable non-academic emulsions have 
a specific structure created by one of 
the components, usually the ‘“auxili- 
ary” emulsifier; this structure is a ma- 
jor factor in stabilizing the emulsion 
as well as in producing desirable vis- 
cosity and flow characteristics. A cos- 
metic emulsion of the oil-in-water type 
will consist of an eternal dispersed oil 
phase, an external water phase, and an 
emulsifying agent. The emulsifier re- 
duces the tendency of droplets to coal- 
esce, which they normally tend to do. 
An emulsion as simple as this one, es- 
pecially if it contains a substantial pro- 
portion of oil, is quite likely to break 
down in a relatively short time. The 
addition of the “auxiliary” makes a 
This 


product is a water-insoluble, oil-soluble, 


substantial difference. type of 
water-in-oil emulsifier, that in combi- 
nation with the main emulsifier forms 
a more stable film around the droplets 
and, even more important, seems to 
become hydrated and specifically alter 
the properties of the aqueous phase. 
Examples are monoglycerides not con- 
taining soaps, fatty alcohols, various 
lanolin derivatives and many ethers 
and esters of fatty nature. Some aspects 
of this emulsion formulation approach 


are embodied in the ‘“hydro-phile- 


lipophile balance” concept in using 
mixtures of emulsifiers. 

For quick and drastic testing of emul- 
sion stability, we know of nothing 
that approaches violent and intermit- 
tent shaking or heavy vibration, fol- 
lowed by microscopic inspection, to 
determine in advance what will hap- 
pen to the emulsion. Centrifuging is 


not nearly as effective. 
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If you produce hair colorants 
or bleaches, Becco can 
help improve your product! 


oxide—Becco has long been almost synonymous with 

this product. But, perhaps you did not know that Becco is 
also a prime supplier of such bleaches as Ammonium and 
Potassium Persulfate, Sodium Pyrophosphate Peroxide, 
and Urea Peroxide. Moreover, we have a wealth of data 
available to help you use these Becco bleaching agents to 
improve your products. 
We’ve listed some of our Technical Booklets below. They’re 
free for the asking. Simply mail the coupon or write on your 
letterhead. Also, feel free to consult with Becco on any prob- 
lems you have regarding active oxygen. We'll be as helpfu’ 
as we can, and there’s never any obligation. Address: Dept. 
DCI-26. 

For preparing dilute solutions — 

H202 Formula D— Bulletin No. 42. 
Where more thorough bleaching is required — 


Ammonium Persulfate— Bulletin No. 49; Potassium 
Persuifate— Bulletin No. 11. 


For bleaching operations 
which require alkalinity with good stability — 
Sodium Pyrophosphate Peroxide — Bulletin No. 8. 


As a source of water-free H.0.— 
Urea Peroxide — Bulletin No. 10. 


W: NEED hardly tell you about Becco Hydrogen Per- 


©) BECCO & 








| Becco Chemical Division, FMC 
| 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. DCI-26 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me the free Technical Bulletins checked below: 
| O #42 feat O #49 oO #8 O #10 
| Name Se ee ee eee 
| ee oa ae ae eee Seana renee 
| Pee Be a ede eer ee 
City___ ae State__ a 









(Continued from page 688) 
Lover with the dark skin and the glossy black hair 
sleeked down like a wet seal’s hide. Greasy or pasty 
cosmetic products were created to achieve this slicked- 
down Valentino effect. Some of these preparations 
were horrible. They stained hats, picked up dust and 
dirt like a vacuum cleaner, and greased collars. 
Blonde men even tried dyeing their hair. Since the 
chemistry of hair dyes was then in its infancy, the 
results were occasionally picturesque, to put it mildly. 

Men tried to darken their complexions with skin 
stains. A number of cosmetics for this purpose came 
on the market. And there were a number of lawsuits 
for damages from allergic reactions. What a “wow” 
the present fast-tanning compounds would have been 
in those days, especially because of their high safety 
factor. 

All this fussing was done merely to affect that 
Latin Lover appearance. Vanity, thy name is Man. 

Fragrances in the Twenties had changed little from 
the conventional pre-World War I standards. Hair 
tonics were obviously not as popular as formerly be- 
cause of a change in style. A few shaving lotions 
were timidly offered through barbershops, but, again, 
without unusual fragrances. A well-known fougere 
enjoyed modest success as a men’s cologne, but not 
especially as a shaving lotion. 

In spite of all the upheaval of this era, only one 
precedent of fragrance was shattered—the wearing 
of a woman’s perfume by a man. Among the more 
daring men it was the smart thing to wear a dash of 
Rigaud’s Mary Garden fragrance under the jacket 
lapel, or even behind the ears, to “slay” the women, 
in the idiom of that day. 

Men were eager to find a cologne-lotion fragrance 
that was as colorful and tradition-breaking as the era 
in which they lived. They wanted something with 
brilliance, verve, daring, something that would ex- 
press their feeling of wild abandon. But Fate denied 
their wishes during these Terrific Twenties, reserv- 
ing this fragrance event for the sombre Thirties. 

In October 1929 came the Great Depression. Stock- 
brokers were leaping out of windows with such fre- 
quency that radio comics warned of the peril of walk- 
ing down Wall Street: dodging falling brokers. Then, 
in 1932, came the long-sought fragrance to express 
men’s freedom—an original, spectacular new co- 
logne-shave lotion with a dramatic appeal to men’s 
fancy, the famous spice cologne. 

The timeliness of its introduction, the attractive- 
ness of its early American theme, and the superb 
quality of its design, made it an instantaneous hit. 
Steadily it rose to leadership. 

I well remember my own friends making their 
first comments on this cologne. We looked upon it as 
a brazen, showy fragrance which we wore with a 
touch of bravado. It constituted a morale lifter, a kind 
of thumb-to-nose gesture at the Depression. We used 
it for the same reason we whistled the popular tune 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?”, a symbol of 
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defiance towards the Depression. 

This spice fragrance filled a desire that had been 
building up for several years, culminating at just the 
right moment in the depths of depression. The accept- 
ance of this fragrance was one of the miraculous 
quirks of Fate—flawless timing. The combination of 
its nostalgic reminder of the gay Twenties, with its 
gesture of defiance, was an irresistible pressure. 

Its fantastic success naturally invited a stream of 
“me too” competitors seeking to ride in on the wave 
of its popularity. Imitations were numerous, but, to 
this day, there has never been a truly satisfactory 
copy. Most efforts have resulted only in shabby cari- 
catures, and for some time now there have been no 
significant attempts. A recent lone trial ended up 
rather sadly. It was an artistic travesty, keyed too 
heavily on oil of Bay. with apparently too low an 
allowance for the cost of materials. 

Other types of men’s colognes have appeared and 
given a good account of themselves. The nearest pres- 
ent competitor uses a heavy sweet fragrance of the 
Shalimar class. 

A splended lavender effect has been with us for 
years, and is just now receiving the full promotional 
treatment which this excellent product has long de- 
served. 

At one time a very fine “forest” fragrance seemed 
promising. Why this item fell into a decline has al- 
ways puzzled me. It seemed to bear all the marks of 
a comer. Perhaps its individuality was lost when its 
manufacturer was merged with a much larger com- 
pany. 

A prominent house-to-house firm has brought out 
an interesting men’s cologne with a clever nautical 
setting. It is a classic cologne style with a moderately 
sweet, delicately Oriental overtone, maintaining a 
beautiful balance between the citrus and the contrast- 
ing elements. I am not familiar with its degree of ac- 
ceptance, but it is a beauty, well-packaged, and 
should go places. 

Several noted perfume houses have attempted to 
market their feminine colognes to men, in a mannish 
package, but without much apparent success. So 
many of the ultra-fine women’s colognes have been 
designed to create a specific aura of feminine sex ap- 
peal through the use of various sensuous animal prod- 
ucts, that to expect a man to wear them is almost 
like suggesting that he adopt skirts. 

We feel that, although this idea has good possibili- 
ties, it has not been well thought out by the sellers. 
They should revise the tone of their formulas before 
trying to touch the men’s market. Men have strong 
prejudices towards anything, however trivial, that re- 
flects on their mannishness. 

Some of the smaller houses have made well-di- 
rected and imaginative efforts to move into the mas- 
culine field. One, in particular, uses a brilliant ver- 
bena fragrance in a clever package styled after a 
chesspiece. Another frankly copies the tropical lime 

(Continued on page 694) 
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Skin Research 


Skin Adsorption of Hexachloro- 
phene and Surfactant 

From studies carried out with the 
proteinaceous fibers, and with other 
proteins, it appears that anionic 
surfactants can act (as regards ad- 
sorption) upon proteins in two 
ways: (a) at low pH or on the acid 
side of the isoelectric point of the 
protein, a_ straight-forward meta- 
thetical chemical reaction takes 
place (chemisorption) between the 
negatively charged ion of the ani- 
onic surfactant molecule and a cati- 
onic nitrogen site; and (b) on the 
alkaline side of the protein isoelec- 
tric point a physical adsorption takes 
place with weaker forces holding 
the protein surfactant together. This 
would be a weak combination of 
nonpolar groups of protein and hy- 
drophobic residue of surfactant, sim- 
ilar to the forces of micelle forma- 
tion. The results of this study by 
G. M. Compean (J. Am. Pharm. 
Asso. Sci. Ed. 49: 574, 1960) are in 
agreement with this theory since 
an increased degree of substantivity 
of the dodecylbenzenesulfonate (DB 
SA) to the skin is found as the pH 
is lowered. The keratin or other skin 
protein of the hands follows the gen- 
eral adsorption reactions of pro- 
teins and has an isoelectric point, 
probably between pH4 and pH5. 
Both adsorption mechanisms also 
appear to play a role in the action 
of the DBSA on bacteria. Flett found 
that kerylbenzenesulfonate lost most 
of its bactericidal action in alkaline 
solution and that the greatest bacte- 
rial protein-surfactant combination 
took place at acid pH. Rapid and 
complete killing occurred below 
pH4. From the structure and ioniza- 
tion constants we might expect the 
adsorption of hexachlorophene on 
the skin to be largely of the type 
discussed in (b) above, but some- 
what stronger, perhaps, due to a 
hydrogen-bonding between phenolic 
hydroxyl and the —NH— groups 
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in the protein backbone. Results in- 
dicate that a common denominator 
exists between molecular weight, 
skin substantivity, antibacterial 
efficacy, and dependence on pH for 
hexachlorophene and other com- 
pounds of its class. 

The interrelation of these prop- 
erties is best understood by consid- 
ering the anion-active nature of 
compounds such as benzoic acid, 
fatty acids, salicylic acid, and high- 
er molecular weight phenols on the 
one hand, and the fact that the skin 
surface and bacteria are largely pro- 
teinaceous and are cation-active at 
low pH. 

For an effective reaction between 
skin or bacterial protein the anionic 
reactant must be high enough in 
molecular weight to be anion-active. 
This weight is usually such that 
solubility is low and micelle forma- 
tion occurs. Kunz and Gump noted 
that prior to the invention of hexa- 
chlorophene, phenols were not suit- 
able as additives (i.e., in small pro- 
portion) to soap for the formulation 
of antibacterial soaps to be used on 
the skin. It is likely that these 
phenols were too low in molecular 
weight for adequate skin substan- 
tivity. By the analogy of a quater- 
nary ammonium compound to the 
cationized skin or bacterial protein, 
the results show the effect that mo- 
lecular weight may have (in a series 
of active compounds) on skin sub- 
stantivity and antibacterial action. 
The hexachlorophene, or other com- 
pound having a potentially ioniz- 
able hydrogen atom, reacts with the 
quaternary ammonium chloride to 
yield a high molecular weight, in- 
soluble compound and hydrochloric 
acid: R,NCl] + HO® = R,NO® + 


HCl. With a low molecular weight | 


hydrogen ion source, such as cresyl- 
ic acid, the weight of the anion is 
too low to form an insoluble com- 
pound and only a slight amount of 
HC] is liberated. As the molecular 
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weight of the anionic compound 
(hydrogen source) increases, the re- 
action product with the cationic 
compound becomes more insoluble 
and the HCl concentration rises. 
Since a high molecular weight is 
necessary for skin substantivity, it 
can be seen that a scrub product 
could be effective on inanimate ob- 
jects where substantivity is less im- 
portant and yet be unsuitable for 
use on the skin. 

It is well established, in testing 
phenols for antibacterial activity, 
that lowering the pH increases the 
efficacy of the penol. Since this study 
has shown that the hexachlorophene 
adsorbed is a function of pH, it 
would indicate that an ionic mech- 
anism was operating here, i.e., bac- 
teria and the skin surface undergo 
the reactions of proteins and we 
cannot consider that we acidify a 
phenol in the presence of bacteria 
without recognizing that we acidify 
the bacterial protein, hence cation- 
ionize it, and bring about a greater 
reactivity with the phenol anion.*It 
would be more helpful, then, in un- 
derstanding the bactericidal process 
as concerns the relationship between 
pH and phenols (and other anionic 
agents) to speak of “‘cationizing the 
bacteria” rather than “acidifying 
the phenol” or other active anion. 

In like manner, lowering the pH 
of the skin increases the cationicity 
of the skin protein and causes great- 
er reactivity with the hexachloro- 
phene anion. In a dispersed system, 
even at pH 5 and pH 3, then (in 
the undissociated form) we can 
consider hexachlorophene to be an 
anion-active compound. Workers in 
the field of degerming the skin fre- 
quently speak of a “cumulative ac- 
tion” of hexachlorophene on the 
skin. 

If a cumulation of hexachloro- 
phene were taking place on the 
skin, then by definition, a signifi- 
cantly higher amount of hexachloro- 
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phene per unit area of skin should 
be present after a given period of 
time. The results of the present work 
show that: (a) after five days of 
exclusive use of the surgical bar 
soap there is no increase in concen- 
tration of hexachlorophene on the 
skin; the rate of use of the surgical 
soap is counterbalanced by the rate 
of disappearance; (b) a higher level 
of hexachlorophene is attained when 
the soap is used on a normal (acid) 
skin than on an alkaline 
scrubbed) skin. It would appear that 
the concentration of hexachloro- 
phene on the skin is not so much a 
function of the number of days 
since the first scrubbing 
was done as it is on the condition of 
the skin, length of scrubbing time, 
and the time-lapsed since the pre- 
vious scrub. The largest use of hex- 
achlorophene is in soaps intended to 
be used over an extended period of 
time, and practically all of the bac- 
teriological work done which con- 
siders the “cumulative” effect of 
hexachlorophene is on soap-based 
products. Although low-pH, DBSA- 
based surgical scrubs lay down on 
the skin far more hexachlorophene 
than a soap-based product in a given 
period of scrubbing, it is interesting 
to note that determinations of hex- 
achlorophene on the palms of four 
subjects using surgical scrub exclu- 
sively for a period of twenty-one 
days show that there is no cumula- 
tion of hexachlorophene at all on 
the hands over this extended period 
of time; there is no more hexachlo- 
rophene on the skin on the twenty- 
first day than there was on the first 
day. Thus, there is no cumulation of 
hexachlorophene on the skin from 
either an alkaline soap or an acid 
syndet. 

It follows, then, that the antibac- 
terial effectiveness of hexachloro- 
phene on the skin is not due to a 
cumulative building-up of this com- 
pound on the skin, but rather to its 
being maintained at a given level 
on the skin for a long period of 
time. According to Cade the efficacy 
of hexachlorophene on the skin lies 
in its being continuously available 
in sufficient concentration to lessen 
the degree of multiplication of the 
bacteria. It is theoretically possible 
that the concentration of hexachlo- 
rophene on the skin resulting from a 
single scrubbing with a hexachloro- 
phene soap might be sufficient to 
obtain a low bacterial count after a 


(soap- 


elapsed 
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lapse of several days if we did not 
have to be concerned with this con- 
centration being lowered through 
being rubbed off on clothing, being 
inactivated or diluted by perspira- 
tion on other body exudations, etc. 
Continuous use of hexachlorophene 
sOap may serve more the purpose of 
providing a modest concentration of 
“fresh” hexachlorophene to a_ site 
where the hexachlorophene applied 
earlier had become inactivated or 
“spent” than the purpose of “‘build- 
ing-up” the hexachlorophene con- 
centration to a high level. 


Skin Disinfection 

The part which skin disinfection 
plays in preventing sepsis and the 
importance of choosing the best an- 
tiseptic are matters for speculation. 
We do not know how often the in- 
troduction of skin flora is to blame 
for the appearance of post-operative 
sepsis. No antiseptic can be expected 
to remove all the resident bacteria, 
or even all of the staphylococci when 
these are present in the deeper lay- 
ers of the skin; some of the resident 
flora are probably transferred to the 
wound at every operation. Normally 
these organisms cause no clinical in- 
fection, and even when Staph. au- 
reus is introduced into a wound it 
seems that a million or more cocci 
must be present before pus can be 
formed (Elek and Conen, 1957). It 
is rational, therefore, to use an anti- 
septic which, without injuring the 
patient, will cause the largest re- 
duction in the skin flora. 

The effect on antiseptics on “‘tran- 
sient” skin flora was studied by E. J. 
L. Lowbury, H. 4 Lilly, and J. P. 
Bull (Brit. Med. J. 1960 I1:1039) by 
a method in which test organisms 
(Staph. aureus), allowed to dry on 
areas of skin, were exposed to the 
action of antiseptics. After two min- 
utes treatment no test organisms 
were found in areas treated with 70 
per cent ethyl alcohol, with aqueous 
solutions of chlorhexidine (0.5 per 
cent), with Lugol’s iodine (1 per 
cent), or with an iodophore (virac). 
Appreciable numbers of test organ- 
isms survived after treatment with 
0.1 per cent aqueous phenylmer- 
curic dinaphthyl methane sulphate 
(penotrane) and with 1 per cent 
or 2 per cent aqueous cetrinide. 

Six antiseptics and a control were 
tested for their action in two min- 
utes’ treatment against “resident” 
skin flora by a hand-washing tech- 
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nique on seven subjects, using a 
Latin square design. Iodine (1 per 
cent) in alcohol had approximately 
the same effect and were significant- 
ly more effective than the other 
antiseptics tested. In contrast with 
iodine, chlorhexidine does not ap- 
pear to cause sensitivity reactions, 
and therefore seems to be more suit- 
able for routine use as a skin dis- 
infectant. 

A majority of nurses carrying 
Staph. aureus on their hands lost 
approximately the same proportion 
of staphylococci as of total organ- 
isms when their hands were disin- 
fected for one minute with 70 per 
cent ethyl alcohol, suggesting that 
these organisms were present in the 
deeper as well as the more super- 
ficial layers of the skin. 

Three treatments of 
the hands for two minutes with 70 
per cent ethyl alcohol produced no 
greater reduction in hand flora than 
two such treatments, and in some 
subjects no further disinfection was 
obtained after a single treatment. 


successive 


Chymar Ointment 

In 251 patients suffering from a 
variety of skin ailments, mostly 
chronic, 175 were either cleared or 
improved by the use of Chymar 
ointment, a comprehensive prepara- 
tion containing a steroid, a broad- 
spectrum antibiotic, and proteolytic 
enzymes according to T. Cornbleet 
and E. J. Chesrow (Arch. Dermatol. 
82:261, 1960). The ointment showed 
a capacity to control inflammation, 
clear infection, allay itching, and 
debride lesions. Twelve patients did 
not tolerate the preparation. 

Chymar ointment combines corti- 
coid, antibiotic and proteolytic ma- 
terials. The corticoid material, hy- 
drocortamate hydrochloride, a solu- 
bilized form of hydrocortisone, has 
anti-inflammatory activity, reduces 
swelling, and allays itching. The 
antibiotic component, neomycin, is 
effective against both Gram-positive 
and Gram-negative organisms and 
has a broad enough antibacterial 
range to place it in the so-called 
wide-spectrum group of antibacte- 
rial substances. The enzymes dis- 
solve necrotic tissue, crusted cell 
debris, and exudates. The ointment 
base is water-miscible, permitting 
better penetration and diffusion of 
ingredients. It does not stain, has 
no objectionable odor, and spreads 
easily. 
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Preferred in Many 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Formulations 


U.S.P. grade propylene glycol is finding applications 
in an ever-increasing variety of pharmaceuticals and 
cosmetics as a solvent, carrier, emollient, preservative 
and humectant. Its safety for ingestion and its wide 
scope of solubilizing properties make propylene gly- 
col widely accepted for pharmaceuticals. In cosmetics, 
its excellent solvent properties and soothing qualities 
in certain lotions and creams permit a less expensive 
product, and very often a superior product. 


For prompt deliveries and helpful technical serv- 
ices, write to Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 
Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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(Continued from page 690) 
blossom odor, and is smartly packaged in a hand- 
woven wicker container. Both products show an effort 
to escape the commonplace. 

A whole host of new fragrances have been intro- 
duced in the last few years in the hopes of catching 
a portion of the men’s market. Some of them still 
exist only by dint of the “artificial respiration” sup- 
plied by their advertising campaigns. Sad to say, most 
of them have been unimaginative. often shabby. and 
completely lacking in the understanding of men’s 
preferential reactions. 

Today there is among men a longing for something 
new or different. Probably it is sparked by a combina- 
tion of the rapid pace of invention and the social 
changes we are undergoing. But the unsatisfied de- 
sire for novelty exists, although, so far, no one seems 
to recognize it. 

(This is the first of three articles on men’s fra- 
grances by J. R. Elliott.) 


THE SKIN SURFACE FILM 


(Continued from page 619) 


review of all the work done on the surface fats from 
skin and hair. It is hoped, nevertheless, that it will 
prove a useful introduction for those cosmetic chem- 
ists who wish to ascertain the present position in this 


field. 
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ACNE: SKIN DIABETES? 


(Continued from page 613) 


we combined the therapy with tranquilizing agents; 
0.5 to 1 gram of meprobamate per day proved defi- 
nitely effective. 

As part of the treatment, we originally prepared a 
few creams with various concentrations of tolbuta- 
mide for use as a vanishing cream during the day. 
These were so effective that administration of tol- 
butamide tablets was discontinued in some cases. 

We then experimented with the same cream, but 
with the addition of various percentages of carbuta- 
mide, and obtained even faster and definitely more 
specific results. 
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We believe that this is due to a peculiar character- 
istic of tolbutamide which, as Wick’ has recently 
shown, only penetrates the extracellular spaces, and 
does not penetrate the cells themselves, while car- 
butamide, in addition to having penetration power, 
also retains the typical bacteriostatic action of a sul- 
fonamide. 

The felicitous action, in the first four cases treated, 
of the carbutamide cream directed us toward the 
preparation of a complete series of dermo-pharma- 
ceutical preparations for the normalizing hygienic- 
cosmetic treatment of common acne. 

The treatment we employed consisted of the fol- 
lowing daily hygienic program: 

In the morning. Washing the area with a disper- 
sion of ampholytic surface-active agents (Tegolan 
and Miranol) followed by rinsing with water. 

During the day. Application of a nongreasy, ionic 
vanishing cream containing antiseptic and hypogly- 
cemic compounds. 

In the evening. Washing with physiological deter- 
gent milk containing antiseptic and antiphlogistic ac- 
tive principles. 

At night. Application of semi-fatty cream, contain- 
ing hypoglycemic, estrogenic, tissue, and vitamin 
principles. 

We believe that this hygienic program, in view of 
the good results obtained in the cases treated, can be 
extended to any persons suffering from acne. 

The preparations we made contained: 

1. Colloidal ampholytic dispersion. 

Mixture of N-dodecyl-1,3-aminopropyl ~- 
butyric acid, O-dodecy]-1,3-oxypropyl 8 amino butyric 
acid, disodium salt of dodecyl cyclo imidino-1-ethoxy 
acetic-2-acetic acid, mono-ethanolamide of undecy]- 
enic acid, and polyoxyethylene lanolin. 

2. Vanishing cream (to be applied during the day) 

Type O/W cream emulsion of nonionic- 
cationic-ampholytic character, containing: Crill S 8, 
Crill K 3, Lanette N, Alcolec D, undecylenic mono- 
ethanolamide, hexachlorophene, salicylic acid, zinc 
borate, bismuth oxychloride, carbutamide, fluid ex- 
tracts of burdock, violet, farfara (coltsfoot), basil, 
Tego, Catiosan, Lacto serum, nonallergenic perfume, 
and lactic acid to pH5. 

3. Detergent milk (to be used in the evening) 

O/W fluid emulsion of nonionic ampholytic 
character, containing: G 1441, Crill K 16, propylene 
glycol monomyristate, Emulgade F, isopropyl linole- 
ate, Labrafil, hexachlorophene, paraben, Kelcoloid, 
guaiazulene, nonallergenic perfume, and citric acid 
to pH6. 

4. Night cream (to be used before going to bed or 
while remaining at home) 

Type W/O cream containing: Crill K 3, Crill 
S 8, Lanette O, Hartolite, Lanowax; isopropyl lino- 
leate, vitamin A, allantoin, placenta extracts, ovarian 
extracts, galbogene oil (vitamin E), carbutamide, 
and nonallergenic perfume. 
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AMERCHOLS® 


oil-soluble emulsion stabilizers with 
valuable skin moisturizing effects 


THE AMERCHOLS head the list of skin moisturiz- 
ing ingredients in use today—and with good reason. 
They are natural hydrophilic, non-ionic emulsifiers 
and surfactants derived from cholesterol and related 
sterols of pure lanolin origin. The AMERCHOLS 
are powerful depressants of interfacial tension func- 
tioning in both O/W and W/O emulsion systems. 
Our exclusive process guarantees uniform high qual- 
ity and dependability. 


USE THE AMERCHOLS for emulsion stabiliza- 
tion, pigment deflocculation, gloss, soft textures, 
lubricity, superb emollience, and above all — mois- 
turizing effects. Non-irritating and hypo-allergenic, 
they are safe for the most delicate tissues. The 
AMERCHOLS are available in both liquid and solid 
forms. 


SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 

¢ ointments 

e aerosols 

¢ baby toiletries 
¢ hair grooms 


* creams and lotions 
¢ make-up 

* soaps 

¢ shaving products 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 


AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Amerchol Park ° Edison, New Jersey 
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Conclusion 

Common adolescent acne can be attributed to a 
form of extra-insular cutaneous diabetes caused by 
the momentary imbalance of the hormone ratios, due 
to certain phases of development and adjustment of 
the organism. It may be positively normalized by 
means of hypoglycemic compounds, together with 
the customary antiseptic, detoxicating, and revita- 
minizing agents. 
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DETAIL FORCES 


(Continued from page 615) 


“T believe the industry is reaching a saturation 
point in the number of detail men seeking to gain 
access to the doctors,” remarked H. W. McNey, di- 
rector of marketing for Lederle Laboratories. “Unless 
you send a really well-trained man, the doctors just 
won't see your representative.” 

Some sales officials report that doctors already are 
showing an alarming increase in their sales resistance 
—especially toward detail men from the smaller 
houses. “The doctors are becoming less accessible— 
there’s no doubt about it,” remarks the marketing 
chief of one small producer. 

Still, drug officials believe their detail men have a 
strong backlog of good feeling on which they can 
draw. As proof of this, many point to a poll taken by 
the American Medical Association in 1958. 

The poll showed that 64 per cent of the 157,000 
doctors sampled made it their practice to see every 
detail man who called. Only 11 per cent refused to 
see any. 

Moreover, two-thirds of the doctors said that detail 
men represented their most important source of in- 
formation about new drug products. The rest derived 
their information chiefly from medical journals, di- 
rect mail advertising, or the like. 

The reason why doctors lean on the detail men, 
say some drug executives, is that they don’t have time 
to read the vast amount of literature which pours in 
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on them from every quarter. The pharmaceutical 
companies themselves are mainly responsible for this 
deluge, to be sure. 

Recognizing this problem, some drug houses are 
currently shifting their promotion emphasis to some 
extent from mail and journal advertising to detailing. 
The Schering Corporation, for example, has just de- 
cided to allocate about 55 per cent of its promotion 
budget to its detail staff and about 45 per cent to 
direct mail and other media. 

The company formerly divided its funds on a 50-50 
basis. 

As detail men figure more importantly in the drug 
industry’s total marketing effort, their pay inevitably 
has tended to increase. At present, a young man 
with a good background in the sciences may start 
with a salary as high as $8,000 a year and rise to 
$15,000 before too many years. He may also move 
through sales into a broader management role. 

On the negative side, of course, detail men must 
put up with constant travel, with occasional brush- 
offs from doctors and druggists, and with other harass- 
ments of the traveling salesman. He must also spend 
a good deal of time keeping abreast of his field. This 
means reading the constant flow of manuals chan- 
neled to him by his main office. 

All told. it’s a demanding life, but one that also 
holds its satisfactions. George S. Squibb, director of 
sales for E. R. Squibb & Sons, recalls that during his 
two years of detailing in western Massachusetts a 
number of doctors came to lean on him for informa- 
tion about new products. 

“It gives you a feeling of profound satisfaction 
when a doctor calls you at night to ask you about a 
product,” Mr. Squibb observes. “You feel like you're 
performing a service as well as doing a good sales 
job.” 

Despite these factors, however, some drug officials 
note that young detail men today tend to approach 
their tasks with a certain aura of cynicism. 

Remarks a high official of one important drug 
house: 

“There’s no denying the Kefauver hearings have 
harmed the status of the detail man, and of the indus- 
try in general. We have lost some likely looking 
young men in recent weeks because of it. Thus, while 
the industry must continue its effort to sell itself to 
the physicians, 1t also must sell itself to the public 
at large. We must improve our image or our problems 
will be compounded.” 


SCC SEMINAR 


(Continued from page 6295 


worms, and in primitive regions such as the cornea. 
dermal nerve network, but in primitive forms such as 
it is also a touch end organ. 

Itch, pain, and other pathologic sensations are ap- 
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MODULAN® 


non-tackhy oil soluble conditioner 
for skin and hair 


MODULAN?‘ is an outstanding emollient manufac- 
tured by our exclusive process. It is oil-soluble 
modified lanolin made by acetylating the hydroxyl 
groups to gain extremely valuable new conditioning 
properties and effects. 


MODULAN is a non-tacky lubricating, soothing 
and conditioning emollient for use on the most deli- 
cate tissues. It imparts soft, protective, and persistent 
hydrophobic films to skin and hair from both emul- 
sified and anhydrous preparations. It is hypo-aller- 
genic and non-irritating. 


Use MODULAN for maximum emollience in; 


* creams ¢ baby oils 

¢ lotions ¢ ointments 

¢ aerosols e shaving creams 
¢ lipsticks ¢ shampoos 

¢ make-up ¢ hair products 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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The pharmacologic know-how 
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pharmaceutical purity in bulk 
chemicals — whether in labora- 
tory or mass-production quan- 
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minute or monumental, Upjohn 
can fill your order today. 
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parently appreciated by the same nerve apparatus. 
The strength and type of stimulus will determine the 
particular sensation. 

The paper by Dr. R. A. Ellis considered regional 
differences in the blood supply and in the morphology 
of the epidermis in relation to reported variability in 
certain epidermal enzymes. Acid phosphatase, ester- 
ases, lipase, beta-glucuronidase, succinic dehydro- 
genase, phosphorylase, and other enzymes can be 
readily demonstrated histochemically in the epider- 
mis. The observed variability in epidermal enzyme 
activity may be an important factor causing the 
regional differences in the structure of the epidermis. 
The supply of nutrients to the epidermis was con- 
sidered in relation to the enzymatic activity and the 
mitotic rate. The role of enzymes in the process of 
keratinization was also discussed. Stimulation or in- 
hibition of specific epidermal enzymes may alter the 
structure of the epidermis. 

The general patterns of reaction displayed by the 
skin in response to injury were discussed by Dr. 
Allan L. Lorincz with particular emphasis on the 
eczematous pattern of reaction in the epidermis and 
on the urticarial pattern in the dermis. The role of 
allergy as well as other mechanisms by which these 
reaction patterns may be triggered was also con- 
sidered. 

The basic elements of dyeing were reviewed by 
Dr. D. L. Underwood with special emphasis on the 
importance of diffusion. Viscosity and concentration 
of dye bath, charge on the dye molecule, temperature 
of the bath, condition of the fiber, and swelling agents 
were considered. Special problems that apply to cos- 
metic dyeing of human hair were listed: the amount 
of time required of the consumer; the temperature 
limitations on the human scalp; physiological aspects; 
staining of the skin; evenness of dyeing in spite of 
regrowth or change in color products, permanence of 
the dye to rubbing, shampooing, or other cosmetics; 
the need to be removable with a minimum of dam- 
age to the hair; and the demands for natural and ap- 
pealing colors. 

The many existing dyes were classified by the 
type of bond employed to fix them to a fiber sub- 
strate: covalent, ionic, van der Waal or hydrogen 
bonding; insolubilization; and “printing” with pig- 
mented resins. 

Finally, the effects of the extensive cosmetic re- 
strictions on the choice of dye were discussed with 
relation to each class of dye 

The pigment of human hair is formed in the 
melanocytes, dendritic cells, of the hair bulb. All pig- 
ment granules arise in the Golgi area and their 
method of leaving the cell is not clear, according to 
Dr. S. W. Becker, Jr. 

The melanocytes contain the enzyme tyrosinase, 
which converts tyrosine to melanin. Red, blond, and 
light brown hair is now presumed to contain pheo- 
melanin. This hair contains an enzyme converting 
tryptophan to aminophenol. The presence of the 
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aminophenol blocks melanin formation and leads to 
the production of pheomelanin. 

Chloroquine diphosphate stops the production of 
pheomelanin and converts red, blond, and brown 
hair to platinum blond. Overuse may destroy the 
pheomelanin system, resulting in the production of 
brunette hair. Chemicals are known which will block 
melanin formation. This reaction may be difficult to 
limit to the hair without bleaching the skin. Mono- 
benzylether of hydroquinone, guanofuracin, mephe- 
nesin carbamate, and diodoquin have produced 
bleaching of hair. It is scientifically possible to stop 
the formation of pigment in human hair, and the 
practicality of this reaction awaits evaluation. 

To test the properties of peroxide-bleached hair, 
W. W. Edman and M. E. Marti bleached dark brown 
Italian hair for various lengths of time in 6 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide solutions activated with 0.5 per 
cent of ammonium hydroxide and stabilized with 0.1 
per cent of tetrasodium ethylenediamine tetraacetic 
acid. Measurements were made with a constant-rate- 
of-elongation tester, in water and at 75 per cent rela- 
tive humidity. Measurements in organic solvents, 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, and ethylene glycol could 
not be obtained because fibers could not be re- 
stretched without some breakage in the hair bundles. 
Alkali solubility tests gave the most valuable infor- 
mation when cross linkages and peptide bonds were 
simultaneously ruptured. Copper-uptake determina- 
tion seemed to be a simple, rapid, and accurate meth- 
od of determining small oxidation effects on hair 
fibers. Bleached hair retains from 3.3 to 3.7 per cent 
of peroxide, which can easily be removed by rinsing 
with water. Color photographs illustrated the extent 
of bleaching, while photomicrographs showed that 
increased swelling and surface damage occurred. 

Oxidation dye intermediates can be classified into 
primary intermediates, color couplers, and color mod- 
ifiers, according to Gus S. Kass and Louis Hoehn, Jr. 
The primary intermediates, which yield dyes upon 
oxidation, consist of ortho and para benzene diamines, 
amino phenols and their derivatives. Color couplers 
and modifiers, which do not form dyes on oxidation, 
do produce color changes when used with primary 
intermediates. They consist essentially of meta dia- 
mines and amino phenols, polyhydroxy phenols, and 
naphthols. The primary intermediates form, on oxi- 
dation, complex amine, oxazine, and phenazine dyes, 
but when other interraediates are present dye mix- 
tures result, with pronounced changes in the color on 
hair. An understanding oi these color changes is 
necessary for intelligently formvlated oxidation dyes. 

The molecular weight of dye intermediates affects 
color deposition on the hair because of the size limi- 
tation of the intermicellular spaces in the hair. This 
fact in relation to the composition of the dye base or 
vehicle and the porosity of hair must be considered 
by the cosmetic chemist. 

Because of relatively poor color fastness of many 
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experimental dyed hair swatches, the authors de- 
scribed a method of dyeing spun silk, with metallized 
and milling silk dyes, to match dyed hair swatches. 
Such dyeings are sufficiently stable to serve as per- 
manent records, 

Methods of detecting surface-active agents were 
discussed by Dr. Milton J. Rosen, who covered meth- 
ods of general application and methods for detecting 
specific types of surfactants. A number of new and 
original techniques were described, as were methods 
of identifying individual surface-active agents. The 
importance of reliable, specific tests capable of identi- 
fying the functional groups present in surfactants 
was emphasized and a number of new tests for this 
purpose were described. 

The analytical chemistry of cosmetics presents a 
number of unusual and challenging problems, some 
of which can readily be solved by instrumental meth- 
ods of analysis. A number of recent advances in lab- 
oratory instrumentation of interest to cosmetic chem- 
ists were described by R. J. Manning. In addition, he 
described the techniques by which a combination of 
these instruments is used to simplify some of the 
more difficult or time-consuming procedures. includ- 
ing the joint use of gas chromotography and absorp- 
tion spectroscopy in the analysis of complex mixtures. 
Results obtained in the analysis of typical cosmetic 
samples for major, minor, and trace components were 
presented. 


The rheological properties of all cosmetics are a 
prime feature in consumer acceptance, according to 
Dr. R. H. Marriott. This does not rule out the im- 
portant chemical or biological characteristics. Never- 
theless, these must be somewhat subordinate to how 
the product behaves when it is placed in the hands 
of the consumer. The appearance of the product and, 
of course, its odor are superficial characterizations of 
the more fundamental physical structure, and these 
attributes demand the use of rheological assessment 
in order that values of goodness can be attributed to 
products. Although in many instances the raw ma- 
terials used in compounding the product require 


rheological examination and can give a measure of 
quality, these properties may often be confusing in 


a composition containing many ingredients, each of 
which may have an effect on one or more of the other 
substances. 

Ordinary rheological apparatuses that aim at meas- 
uring specific characteristics in an academic fashion 
are often without significant help when it comes to 
interpreting them in terms of consumer use. The ap- 
paratus, therefore, which is most useful in this indus- 
try is, in the main, unacademic because we try to 
simulate conditions of usage and units of measure- 
ment are arbitrary. 

In industry, the tests employed should be rapid 
ones, which at the same time give a reasonable degree 
of accuracy and a high degree of reproducibility. It 
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is, however, vital that in such instances other deter- 
minations be made, which, although not quite rheo- 
logical in type, nevertheless, because of the mor- 
phology of the system, bring about changes in the 
actual physical characteristics being measured. 

Consideration has, of course, to be paid to the pecu- 
liarities of the system that one calls skin and epider- 
mis, insofar as changes in the protein can affect or, 
indeed, be produced by the preparation itself. These 
features add complexities in the rheological assess- 
ment of quality in cosmetics. 
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peutic response for which the drug is administered. 
Unfortunately, relatively few drugs can be tested in 
this manner, for their response is often not amenable 
to quantitative measurement or statistical treat- 
ment.*° 

An example of a well-controlled quantitative clin- 
ical test is given by Reese et al.,'° who studied the 
effect of belladonna alkaloids on inhibition of salivary 
flow. While the criterion used has little clinical im- 
portance, it is probably related directly to the clin- 
ical effect of the drug. They compared the effect on 
salivary flow of a single dose of the drug with three 
times a day dosing, sustained-release dosing, and 


placebo. A quantitative measure of response was 
used, and the experiment was set up in a Latin- 
square design. There appeared no doubt that the sus- 
tained-release preparation gave the same response as 
three times a day dosing, and produced an effect 
which was definitely sustained past the effect of a 
single dose. It was not actually determined but 
seemed clear that the drug in the preparation tested 
was fully available. 

Under the heading of clinical response might be 
mentioned X-ray examination of the progress of dis- 
integration in the intestinal tract. It need only be 
pointed out again that such data suffer from several 
faults which invalidate their use for studying sus- 
tained-release preparations. The data cannot be quan- 
titatively related to dose. Evidence of disintegration 
does not furnish evidence of actual absorption of the 
drug by the body. Disintegration may occur in an area 
of intestine past that where absorption takes place. 


2. Blood level data. Since therapeutic response of 
most drugs is directly related to tissue and blood con- 
centration, blood levels of drug may also be used to 
evaluate sustained release. It was suggested in 1957* 
that, if blood levels were used to measure availabil- 
ity of the drug, it would be necessary to employ some 
criteria such as the area under the blood Jevel curves 
to relate response to dose. This has been done by 
Wagner et al.’ in a study of prednisolone. 
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The area under each curve was calculated mathe- 
matically and found to be essentially the same, in- 
dicating full availability of the sustained form. The 
only additional point which might have been con- 
sidered would be to show that sustained-release curves 
were the same as one produced by three usual doses 
of the drug given at intervals. 


3. Urinary excretion. A third in vivo method for 
the evaluation of sustained-release preparations is 
urinary excretion of the drug following single oral 
doses. It has been established by both experimental 
work and theoretical considerations that excretion 
rate is directly proportional to the amount or concen- 
tration of drug or other exogenous substances in the 
blood. The statement refers to a drug that is excreted 
unchanged by the body and has been shown to be 
true for several drugs. In a joint publication with Dr. 
Eino Nelson’ on the excretion of amphetamine sul- 
fate, we were able to show, from a consideration of 
the procesess involved, that constant excretion rate 
is a direct consequence of constant blood levels. 
Figure 1 shows the response in terms of urinary ex- 
cretion of amphetamine after doses of 15 mg. in solu- 
tion, 3.75 mg. in solution and a commercial prepara- 
tion (product F) exhibiting what we felt was good 
sustained release. 

This effect should include the following charac- 
teristics: (a) coincidence of initial excretion rate from 
sustained-release dose and usual single dose of drug; 
(b) maintenance of excretion rate at this level for 
the period claimed; (c) over-all availability of the 
drug in sustained-release form of the order of that 
with the drug in solution or in other readily available 
form; and (d) reasonable constancy of excretion 
within period claimed. 

It is clear that the effect of products containing 15 
mg. sustained-release amphetamine may vary from 
15 mg. available at once, as if taken in solution, to 
about 5 mg. available over 24 hours. Subjects in tests 
received a marked “jolt” from the former, but could 
detect no effect from the latter. True sustained-release 
properties appear to lie betwen the two extremes, im- 
mediate response of drug on the one hand and low 
availability on the other. As Dragstedt'* pointed out, 
there is reason for concern about the precision of 
dosage of "ays spp such as these. 

Ficure 2 shows the urinary excretion from a dose 
of acetyl-salicylic acid resinate compared with the 
drug itself. The curves are superimposable although 
the resinate was supposed to have sustained-release 
properties. It appears obvious that whatever tests 
were used to design and develop these products were 
entirely inadequate. 

Ficure 3 demonstrates that a sustained-release ef- 
fect can be produced by repeated dosing of the drug. 
The standard dose was 15 grains. The sustained effect 
was produced by giving 5 grains at 0 time and 244 
grains every 2 hours for 8 hours. 
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One of the most recent developments in the sus- 
tained-release field is the production of vitamins in 
this form. Since there were no sustained-release vita- 
min preparations on the Canadian market, we took 
the liberty of procuring samples of five preparations 
on the retail market in Detroit. Three of these prep- 
arations were in the form of whole tablets and two in 
the form of pellets in hard gelatin capsules. These 
were given to our subjects, and urinary excretion of 
riboflavin determined at intervals.*° I would like to 
point out that claims on the labels of these prepara- 
tions included such expressions as “sustained action,” 
“controlled release,” “for optimum physiologic val- 
ue,” “minimal loss through excretion,” “prolonged 
vitamin release,” “more efficient utilization,” and 
“less waste.” 

The data given in Figure 4 are means of about six 
subjects for each preparation and are compared with 
the standard in each case. Three points should be 
noted: none of the products demonstrated adequate 
sustained release of riboflavin; availabilities of all 
products were low, ranging from 16 to 64 per cent; 
the data furnish no justification for any of the claims 
made on the labels. 

The low excretion observed in all these prepara- 
tions is simply a result of low availability. Fecal re- 
covery tests proved that this was the explanation in 
the case of product B. Three subjects were given 3 or 
4 tablets and asked to recover any undisintegrated 
portions from the feces. The results, given in TABLE 
1, demonstrate the conformity to labeled claim of 
this product after remaining in the intestinal tract 
for periods of 12 to 100 hours in different subjects. 
Full label claim of vitamin A, which was in the core, 
was recovered. Somewhat less and more variable 
amounts of other vitamins were not absorbed. 


TABLE 1 


Vitamin Content of Tablets of Product B Recovered from Feces 
Amount recovered 


Vitamin percentage of label claim 
Vitamin A 110.4 (3)* 
Thiamine 87.5 (2) 
Riboflavin 10.6 (2) 
Ascorbic acid 18.0 (2) 
Nicotinamide 42.0 (1) 
*Figures in parentheses indicate number of subjects from whom tablets 


were recovered. 


The question then arose, whether sustained effect 
could be produced by periodic dosing of riboflavin. To 
answer this question and to determine what a sus- 
tained-release riboflavin curve looked like, we ad- 
ministered riboflavin in solution to our subjects using 
2 mg. at the start and 114, 114 and 1 mg. at 2-hour 
intervals thereafter. Excretion from 6 mg. adminis- 
tered in this way was adjusted to a dose of 5 mg. and 
compared with 5 mg. as a single dose, as also shown 
in Figure 4, You will note that the peak excretion is 
reached at 2 hours and maintained for at least 8 
hours. For the standard taken as a single dose, there 
is a marked drop at 4 hours to about 14 of the level 
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at 2 hours. It appears that, 4 hours after the last dose, 
urinary levels fall off markedly in both cases. 

The fact that the same amount of riboflavin was 
excreted when it was given as a single dose of 5 mg. 
or in divided doses over a period of time is a rather 
important one. It confirms data from our laboratory 
published five years ago*' that it is not possible to im- 
prove utilization or absorption of riboflavin by reduc- 
ing the rate at which it is administered. This finding 
would invalidate the whole concept that there is any 
physiological advantage to sustained-release ribofla- 
vin. There is no published evidence that the situation 
would be different with other vitamins. 

These data suggest an even more important im- 
plication. Selye** has shown that riboflavin is ab- 
sorbed only in the upper part of the intestinal tract. 
Figure 4 indicates that riboflavin excretion reaches a 
peak 2 hours after dosing and falls off rapidly there- 
after. The repeated dosing curve shows that to main- 
tain excretion for 8 hours, dosing must be continued 
for 6 hours. Since none of the so-called sustained-re- 
lease preparations exhibited this property it would 
seem that much of the dose has been released too far 
down the intestinal tract to be absorbed. In work with 
enteric coated tablets we have shown*’ that, while 
acetylsalicylic acid tablets of about 140 minutes dis- 
integration time were fully available to the body, 
riboflavin tablets having a disintegration time of 
about 130 minutes were only 41 per cent available. 


[t is known that acetylsalicylic acid is absorbed 
throughout the length of the intestinal tract. On the 
basis of these findings it must be concluded that a 
sustained effect for riboflavin is extremely difficult to 
produce. 


4. Nutrition studies. While on the subject of the 
validity of claims made for vitamins in sustained- 
release form, I would also like to refer briefly to some 
animal work.** Although there is no doubt that urine 
levels are directly related to blood levels for water- 
soluble vitamins, data on urinary excretion may be 
looked upon by some as an indirect indication of uti- 
lization. It seemed desirable, therefore, to attempt to 
obtain direct evidence on the relative utilization of 
vitamins in single doses as compared to their utiliza- 
tion in smaller, more frequent ones. 

Weanling rats, after being on a riboflavin-free diet 
for 2 weeks, were placed in balanced groups of 4. 
One rat of each quadruplet was given food ad 
libitum containing 125 mcg. riboflavin per 100 gm. 
diet—a level which supplies approximately one-half 
the animal’s requirement. The second rat of each 
set received riboflavin, in the same amount consumed 
by the first rat, by stomach tube every day. The third 
rat received, every other day, the amount of ribo- 
flavin consumed in 2 days, and the fourth rat re- 
ceived every fourth day the amount consumed by the 
first rat in 4 days. The results, with 10 animals per 
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group, are given in TaBLE 2. There was no significant 
difference in the rate of growth, and therefore in 
utilization of riboflavin, between groups given ribo- 
flavin continuously in the diet or once each day. 


TABLE 2 


Weight Gains of Riboflavin-Deficient Rats Fed Riboflavin 
Gains (gm.) Gains (gm.) 


in 9 days in 16 days 
In diet 18.3 34.8 
Once/day 17.9 35.2 
Once/2 days 13.5 26.5 
Once/4 days 7.0 16.3 


There was a significant difference when the vitamin 
Was given every other day, and a very marked effect 
when given every fourth day. These results confirm 
and extend those reported recently by Sarett and 
Morrison,** and serve to dispel any doubt there may 
have been about the validity of claims for sustained 
vitamins such as “more efficient utilization,” and 
“less waste.” In fact, as far as we know, there are no 
published data to justify any of the claims made. 


5. Toxicity studies. Finally. I would like to return 
for a moment to amphetamine-resin complexes, and 
discuss them from the point of view of toxicity. Since 
our work dealing with resins was at variance with 
data reported earlier by Abrahams and Linnell** and 
since it was obviously desirable to try to develop 
other independent approaches to the problem of 


evaluating sustained release, we were particularly 
interested in the paper by Becker and Swift*’ in 
which they showed that the complexing of drugs with 
resins delayed time of death, that is, increased the 
LT; and decreased the toxicity of the drug. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided to compare the LT;», that is. 
the time at which 50 per cent of the animals died, of 
some of the preparations tested earlier by the urinary 
excretion technique. Groups of ten rats were given 
lethal doses of amphetamine as two different resinates 
and as amphetamine in solution. All doses were 
mixed with Methocel to facilitate administration by 
stomach tube. The results demonstrate clearly that 
resinate A, containing d-amphetamine, had no sus- 
tained effect and killed rats in the same time as the 
standard. Resinate B, containing mixed ampheta- 
mines, had a significantly longer Lr, indicating 
that the full dose was not immediately available and 
therefore more time was required for a lethal dose of 
the drug to be absorbed. These data confirm the con- 
clusions reached in urinary excretion studies with 
these resinates. 

The procedure of evaluating the LT;, of a drug in 
sustained-release form has particular application in 
the case of relatively toxic drugs that cannot be 
evaluated by urine or blood levels in humans. It is 
very easy to determine whether a sustained-release 
product is or is not the same as the drug itself in solu- 
tion. It is more difficult to determine, when the re- 
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sponse is different from the standard, whether the 
preparation actually has a sustained effect, or is sim- 
ply less available physiologically. Further investiga- 
tion of the use of this approach indicated that whole 
tablets or capsules containing pellets could be tested 
directly on rats. As many as three No. 1 capsules 
could be placed directly into the stomach by operat- 
ing on the animal. Controls received the pure drug in 
the same manner. 

During the last two months, this technique has 
been applied to random market samples of ampheta- 
mine in sustained-release form. Of the six prepara- 
tions examined, only four had what might be con- 
sidered a sustained effect. One was relatively un- 
available and one indistinguishable from the drug in 
powder form. 


Summary 

To summarize, it seems clear that there are on the 
market a significant number of sustained-release 
preparations of various types that do not, in fact, 
have sustained-release properties when evaluated by 
an adequate method. Drugs in some of these prepara- 
tions are relatively unavailable to the body, while in 
others are available but not sustained in effect. Such 
preparations lack precision of dosage. It has been 
shown that claims for the more effective utilization 
and less waste of riboflavin in these forms are unwar- 
ranted. In addition, there is strong evidence that it is 
extremely difficult to formulate riboflavin in sus- 
tained-release form. Sustained-release properties are 
apparently not being evaluated properly by the meth- 
ods presently in use and cannot be predicted accurate- 
ly from in vitro or many in vivo tests now being used. 
It is suggested that, until more information is avail- 
able, all claims for sustained release should be based 
on adequately controlled in vivo tests, the results of 
which can be quantitatively related to dose. Jn vitro 
tests used for pharmaceutical or regulatory control 
must be properly standardized against the in vivo 


data. 
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DETERMINATION OF SUSTAINED ACTION 


(Continued from page 624) 


ules one particle thick using about 75 liters of eluant 
over approximately one week. The residual gran- 
ules were analyzed for drug content. 

Dr. Campbell and his associates,“ have designed 
an apparatus for in vitro studies similar to that used 
in the replacement closed-tube method of Chaudhry 
and Saunders’, in which the capsule contents are 
placed in four-ounce bottles, which are revolved 
end over end at 12 r.p.m. in a water bath maintained 
at 37°. Simulated gastric fluid U.S.P. is used for the 
first 30 minutes, followed by simulated intestinal 
fluid U.S.P. The contents of 2 capsules are placed in 
100 ml. of fluid in the bottles. At time intervals of 
14, 14, 34, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 hours, 20 ml. aliquots 
are withdrawn and 20 ml. of fresh fluid added to the 
bottle. These aliquots are assayed for the drug. 

Royal’: '*= of the American Medical Association 
Laboratories modified the U.S.P. XV disintegration 
apparatus by adding a 40-mesh copper screen over 
the 10-mesh screen in determining the release rate 
of amphetamine from coated pellets. Plastic disks 
were used in the tubes to retain the pellets. The per- 
centage of drug released was analyzed after 5, 15, 30, 
and 60 minutes of agitation of the pellets in simulated 
gastric fluid U.S.P. The tubes were then changed to 
simulated intestinal fluid U.S.P. and the drug release 
determined after 2, 4, and 6 hours, as well as the 
residue on the wire screen. 

Campbell and Theivagt'’ modified the U.S.P. XV 
disintegration apparatus basket to contain a single 
tube fitted with 30-mesh screen. The sample in the 
basket is lowered into a 250-ml. beaker containing 
200 ml. of simulated gastric fluid U.S.P. and moved 
up and down for 1 hour. The fluid is removed for 
analysis of drug content. It is replaced by one-half 
the quantity of the simulated gastric fluid present in 
the previous test and sufficient simulated intestinal 
fluid U.S.P. to make 200 ml. of eluant. This proce- 
dure is repeated hourly for 7 hours. The composition 
of these solutions is the same as those in the method 
of Dr. Wiley of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Cooper'! modified the U.S.P. XV _ disintegration 
apparatus by replacing the 10-mesh screen with a 
40-mesh screen. Release of the drug is determined at 
the end of 1 and 2 hours with separate portions of 
simulated gastric fluid pH 1.2, and at hourly inter- 
vals, from the third to the twelfth hour, with separate 
portions of simulated intestinal fluid pH 2.0. Each 
portion of the eluant removed from the apparatus is 
assayed separately. 
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Nash and Marcus" have designed an apparatus for 
in vitro screening and control procedures for poten- 
tial sustained-action preparations. The equipment 
consists of a 600-ml. Buchner-type funnel with a 
medium porosity fritted-disk, filter-bed fitted to a 
standard heavy-wall 500-ml. suction flask with a 
two-way stopcock fused into its bottom. Mild agita- 
tion is obtained by a variable speed stirrer. Operations 
are performed at room temperature. The sample is 
placed in the funnel and gently agitated in 400 ml. 
of simulated gastric fluid pH 1.2. After 1% hour, 200 
ml. is drawn off by vacuum through the filter into 
the suction fiask and collected in a 250-ml. graduated 
beaker. An additional 200 ml. of simulated gastric 
fluid is then added to the funnel, and 200 ml. is 
drawn off after 114 hours. The process is repeated 
using 200 ml. portions of simulated intestinal fluid 
pH 8.0 at 11%, 2, 3, 5, and 7 hours. A 24-hour sample 
is also taken, making a total of 7 samples. 

I have not attempted to describe all the methods 
used for in vitro testing of sustained-action dosage 
forms. The limitations of time and the confidential 
nature of some of the methods would preclude such 
an attempt. 

In a paper presented at the American Pharmaceu- 
tical meeting at Los Angeles on April 22, 1958, Dr. 
Orville H. Miller, Professor of Pharmacy, University 
of Southern California School of Pharmacy, reported 
that with sustained-action formulations of the pellet 
type he found approximately 1 out of 4 pellets intact 
in the feces of humans. Using an in vitro test con- 
sisting of 4 hours exposure to simulated gastric fluid 
and 16 to 20 hours exposure to simulated intestinal 
fluid, 1 out of 5 pellets of a sustained-action formu- 
lation remained intact after 24 hours. Other sus- 
tained-action preparations had 20 to 25 per cent of 
the active ingredient intact under the same condi- 
tions. 

Royal'® determined the rates of release of five 
brands of dextro amphetamine sulfate sustained-ac- 
tion capsules, using his modified U.S.P. tablet-disin- 
tegration apparatus. Two of the 5 brands released 
about 90 per cent of the drug in 7 hours, while 2 of 
the brands released only about 30 per cent during 
this time. 

Shenoy, Chapman and Campbell* determined the 
cumulative percentage release of amphetamine of 8 
preparations in vitro using revolving bottles at 12 
r.p.m. At 15 minutes the percentages varied from 
2.5 to 53.3; at 3 hours from 20.3 to 98.7; and at 7 
hours from 38.7 to 103.0. 

Blythe* found that almost identical blood levels 
were obtained with Sulfaethidole prepared in liquid 
and tablet form when both forms were tested in hu- 
mans. The in vitro test procedure on the liquid and 
the in vitro test procedure on the tablet gave sub- 
stantially different release rates. The in vitro tests 
alone would indicate that one of these preparations 
was less satisfactory than the other. Yet both are clin- 
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ically effective. 

Cooper and his colleagues'':'* have determined 
the release rates of Pyribenzamine Lontabs using five 
different methods, and the release rates of Apresoline 
Lontabs using two different methods. The percentage 
release figures are based on eight hours of total ex- 
posure time. The methods used in each case are de- 
scribed at the bottom of the protocols. It is interesting 
to note the general agreement of the methods in de- 
termining the release rates of Pyribenzamine Lontabs 
and the somewhat more rapid release rates of method 
two of the Apresoline Lontabs. The protocols follow: 


PYRIBENZAMINE LONTABS—100 MG. 
Cumulative Percentage of Release 











Time Methods 
in hours 1 2 3 4 5 
Yy _ 49 _ 49 — 
1 50 53 45 52 42 
2 57 59 52 58 58 
3 62 64 57 — 63 
4 67 69 61 64 65 
5 73 74 64 _ 68 
6 78 79 68 a 71 
7 84 87 71 78 73 
8 87 88 73 — 7S 
Method 1—U.S.P. disintegration apparatus using simulated gastric fluid 
pH 1.2 for 2 hours and simulated intestinal fluid pH 8.0 for 10 hours. 
Method 2—Same as Method 1 except for the use of U.S.P. simulated gas 


tric and intestinal fluid. 
Method 3—Same as Method 1 except for the use of distilled water. 
Method 4—PMA collaboration study method, Fall 1958. 
Method 5—FDA proposed method 


APRESOLINE LONTABS—100 MG. 
Cumulative Percentage of Release 


Time in hours Method 1 Method 2 
1 40 44 
2 42 50 
3 50 62 
4 59 74 
5 68 79 
6 77 91 
7 83 93 
8 88 96 
Method 1—U.S.P. distintegration apparatus with PMA stainless steel 


cups. Simulated gastric fluid pH 1.2 for 2 hours followed by simulated in- 
testinal fluid pH 8.0 for 8 hours. 

Method 2—-Same as Method 1 except for the use of plastic plungers in 
conventional USP apparatus. 


Nash and Marcus’’ determined the release rate of 
two samples of d-amphetamine sulfate granules at 
room temperature 25° and two other samples of the 
same material at 37°. The higher temperature was 
obtained by placing the apparatus in an incubator at 
37°. These samples were designated A, B, C, and D, 
respectively. The percentage of release obtained is 
as follows: 


Time 25 =. 2” 37° 
in hours A B Gc D 
Y 29 30 28 31 
1% 53 45 42 41 
2 62 52 54 ov 
3 69 61 64 68 
5 82 72 73 80 
7 89 Ed 81 92 
24 105 100 99 105 


In a meeting of the Contact Section in October 
to] 
1959, it was brought to the attention of the members 
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that the procedure of Souder and Ellenbogen’ of 
SK&F gave distinctly different results in some cases 
than those obtained by the Contact Section® cartridge 
method or the Wiley method. This information and 
the nature of the reports mentioned earlier gave im- 
petus to the decision to undertake a rather compre- 
hensive collaborative study to compare the four pro- 
cedures, employing three types of apparatus. 

A collaborative study is now under way, sponsored 
by the Contact Section of the PMA. This study, in 
which eight laboratories including the FDA are par- 
ticipating, involves the study of different in vitro 
procedures for evaluating oral sustained-action dosage 
forms of drugs. The study will cover the procedure 
of the Contact Section of PMA, two procedures of 
SK&F and the Wiley procedure of FDA. 

Four samples of different types of sustained-action 
products have been sent to each of the eight labora- 
tories, which are equipped with all three types of 
apparatus. The assay time intervals to be used with 
each method are 1/4, 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 hours. Tempera- 
ture in each test will be maintained at 37°. 

The following procedures are being used by all 
the laboratories: 


Simulated gastric Simulated intestinal 


Method Apparatus fluid U.S.P. fluid US.P. 

1 PMA Ist hour Use 100% replacement end 
of Ist hour 

2 SKF Ist hour Use 100% replacement end 
of Ist hour 

3 SKF Ist half hour Use 50% replacement end of 
Y%, 1, 2, 4, and 6 hours. 

4 FDA Ist hour Use 50% replacement end of 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 hours. 


It is hoped that some of the results will be reported 
and compiled for review at the meeting of the collab- 
orators on March 21, 1960. The Contact Section ex- 
pects that the study will require additional time; 
consequently, a final report cannot be made until the 
October 1960, Contact Section meeting. 

Although the Food and Drug Administration has 
not checked sustained-action drugs clinically for reg- 
ulatory purposes, we have had a number of regula- 
tory actions based on in vitro tests showing extreme 
variation of certain drugs from the labeled claims. 
These have been of the two types—the sustained- 
action preparation releases the drug more rapidly 
than the label claim, thereby furnishing what may 
be a dangerous dose to the patient, and the sustained- 
action dosage form releases the drug less rapidly than 
the label claim, possibly failing to release any of the 
drug to the patient. We have not as yet attempted to 
establish precise tolerance limits for products of this 
kind. 

As noted earlier, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has not in the past checked oral sustained-action 
dosage forms clinically; this, of course, is not men- 
tioned as any guarantee that such tests for regulatory 
purposes will not be undertaken in the future. 

We have discussed a variety of procedures and 
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techniques in use and under study to check the char- 
acteristics of sustained-action dosage forms of drugs. 
These studies may have considerable value in de- 
veloping new information on the absorption, mode 
of action, and excretion of traditional dosage forms 
as well as sustained-action preparations. The pri- 
mary purpose of these studies, however, may be con- 
sidered to be the development of the least number 
of generally accepted and useful procedures adequate 
to control the uniformity from batch to batch of sus- 
tained-action drugs. We cannot overemphasize that 
the essential element in any sustained-action drug 
is that it deliver safely and efficaciously the sustained 
therapeutic effect it is represented to possess, as dis- 
tinguished from single-dose medication. The particu- 
lar usefulness of the in vitro methods is that they are 
fast, simple, and inexpensive compared to clinical 
methods that otherwise might need to be employed to 
insure the uniform character of the drug from batch 
to batch. There is no basis at present for considering 
an in vitro test procedure as sufficient in itself to char- 
acterize with certainty the clinical behavior of dosage 
forms that have not been studied clinically. However, 
as in vitro procedures and standards for specific drugs 
become recognized, for example, in an official com- 
pendium, these standards will be legally enforced 
under provisions of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. We can reasonably expect that any such stand- 
ards and methods will have a sound foundation in 
biological and clinical studies. 

Wir haben heute ueber verlaengerte, verzoegerte, 
hinhaltende, und protrahierte Arzneien gesprochen. 

Danke und aufwiedersehen. 
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PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 
(Continued from page 645) 
103.” 

Assuming that the writer is correct in detecting a 
more liberal trend, the natural question seems to be: 
What is the reason for the new trend? In the writer’s 
view the reason is probably tied in with the personnel 
of the present Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
The court, perhaps for the first time in its history, as 
already noted, has two former patent lawyers num- 
bered among five members. These two, Judges Rich 
and Smith, were both eminent in their profession be- 
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fore ascending the bench. Conceivably, their inti- 
mate knowledge of the patent system in all its rami- 
fications has made them more aware of how it works 
than the other equally able judges on this court pos- 
sibly appreciate. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that each one of the four landmark decisions of the 
court discussed in this case were cases in which either 
Judge Rich or Judge Smith wrote the opinion for the 
court; and in all four cases both Judge Rich and 
Judge Smith were on the side of the majority. 


RECENT PATENTS 
2,949,470—Endo Labs. — Pyrrolidino-2, 6-Dimethylace- 
tanilide. 
2,949 ,472—Merck—Hydrophenanthrenes. 
2,949,475—G. D. Searle—Oxygenated Haloestrenes. 
2,949,176—G. D. Searle—Alkylestratriene Triols. 
2,949,477—G. D. Searle—Estratetraenes. 
2,949,479—Dainippon Pharm. — Acyl Derivatives of 
Aminonaphthalene Sulfonamide. 
2,952,676—G. D. Searle—Hydroxy androstane-One Lac- 
tones. 
2,952,680—Merck—4-Quinazolones. 
2,952,681—G. D. Searle—Piperazinoalkyl Sulfones. 
2,952,685—Les. Labs Dausse (France) — Phenylacetic 
Esters Having Two Basic Substituents. 
2,952,692—Merck—9a-Hydroxy-11-Oxygenated Steroids. 
2,952,693 Upjohn—Dehydro Keto Progesterone. 
2,952,707—Givaudan—Germicidal Polyamino Ether Al- 
cohols. 
2,953,493—Chemische Werke A. W.—Therapeutic Com- 
positions Containing 1-Hexyl-3, 7-Dimethylxanthine 
and Nicotinates. 
2,953,494—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Amino Meth- 
ylenedioxyphenyl Propane Isomers. 
2,953,495—Schenley Industries — Anticancer Antibiotic 
Actinomycin C. 
2,953,497—H. A. Press—Therapeutic Tablets. 
2,953,498 —Gen. Aniline—Alcoholic Polyvinylimidazole 
Aerosol Hair Preparation. 
2,953,564—Abbott Labs.—Phenyl Derivatives of 5-Ni- 
trofuroguanamine. 
2,953,565—Sahyun Labs. — Pyrimidyl, Imidazolyl and 
Diazepinyl Acetals and Glycolates. 
2,953,567—Burroughs Wellcome—Phenylmercaptopyri- 
midines. 
2,953,578—C. F. Boehringer & Sons (Germany )—Sul- 
fonyl Urea Compounds. 
2,953,580-—Merck—Alkoxy Steroids. 
2,953,581—Research Corp. — 3-Oxygenated-20-Keto-21- 
Fluoro Pregnanes. 
2,953,582—Soc. Farmaceutici (Italy)—4 Chloro Andre- 
nosterone. 
2,953,583—Olin Mathieson—Halo Steroids of the An- 
drostane Series. 
2,953,598—Merck—Acyl Hydrazines. 
2,954,322—Olin Mathieson—Tablet Coating of Shellac 
and Polyvinylpyrrolidone. 
2,954,323—Abbott Labs.—Plastic Tablet Coating. 
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2,954,324—E. B. Brummer—Epilating Composition. 
2,954,325—Minholein Co.—Cosmetic Preparations Con- 
taining Mink Oil. 

2,954,373—U. S. Vitamin & Pharm.—Cinnamate Esters. 
2,954,375—G. D. Searle—12a Hydroxy-128-Methyltigo- 
genin. 

2,954,377—Deutsche Gold u. Silber Scheid.—Dichloro- 
S-Triazine Derivatives. 

2,954,380—U. §S. Vitamin & Pharm.—Piperazinocyclo- 
hexyl Esters. 

2,954,381—U. S. Vitamin & Pharm.—Heteroaryloxazoli- 
dinedrones. 

2,954,383—Endo Labs. — Diphenyl Dihydroxy Butane 
Amines. 

2,954,386—Merck — 16-Methyl-17-Lower Acyloxy-21- 
Flurorsteroids. 

2,954,395—U. S. Vitamin & Pharm.-—Trifluoromethyl- 
phenyl Carbamates. 
2,954,399-—Warner-Lambert—Thyroxine Analogs. 
2,954,400—U. S. Vitamin & Pharm.—a-Indanoxybutyric 
Acid Derivatives. 





MANAGEMENT FORUM 
(Continued from page 670) 


Stationary High-Speed Disperser 

High-speed, stationary tank dispersers have been 
introduced by Charles Ross & Son Company, Inc., 
148 Classon Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

The units, which can be had in sizes from 5 to 
3000 gallons, feature high-speed dispersion impellers 
of sawtooth or disc type, with a closed-design, multi- 
ple-action millhead for the finest grinds or disper- 
sions. Impeller and shaft are of stainless steel and 
operate at speeds up to 5000 r.p.m. Because of high 
impact and shear, most paste products are reported 
to be dispersed in considerably less time than by 
ordinary tank mixers. 

Tanks are either plain or jacketed, with several 
optional outlet gates, and with legs to raise gate to 
any required height. 


Automatic Plastic-Bottle Coder 

Adolph Gottscho, Inc., Hillside 5, N. J., is manu- 
facturing a portable, conveyor-line attachment for 
imprinting the bottom of plastic bottles with an ink 
that adheres permanently to the plastic surface. 

Set up at any convenient point on the production 
line, the coder automatically separates and holds the 
bottles as they are imprinted, discharging them after- 
wards. Bottles may be empty or filled, and feed con- 
tinuous or intermittent. No dead plates are employed, 
and product flow is not interrupted in any way. The 
coder is adaptable for any application where line 
speeds of up to 600 bottles per minute are main- 
tained. 

‘or use where several different lines are of vary- 

(Continued on page 715) 
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“Metalsmiths”’ 
Stainless Steel 
and Monel 
Utensils 











METALSMITHS uten- 
sils are built to the exact- 
ing needs of corrosion- 
resistant service in the 
process industries. Efli- 
ciently designed —- made 
of correct metal analysis 
and weight—fabricated by 
latest techniques—backed 
by over 30 gears’ speciali- 
zation in  corrosion-resis- 
tant equipment. 





Prompt? Shipment i ase 
— Anywhere & a 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — PRICE LIST 


METALSMITHS 


568 White St., Orange, N. J. 


Specialists in Corrosion-Resisting Equipment 


CUT YOUR 
LABELING COSTS 








Time savings of 30% and 
more with unskilled 


operators makes your 

POTDEVIN label Paster 

quickly pay for itself. 

pen adjustments sougred 

for varied shaped tabels. 

Label Paster and assures clean, neat 
labeling. 


Accurate control of adhe- 
sive minimizes waste 
£ Available in 6”, 842”, 12” and 18” widths. 
PRN a ‘ny 









y POTDEVIN macuine co. 
257 North Street ra Teterboro, N. J. 
Poroevin, vanufacturers of equipment for Bag Making 
ng Laminating, Gluing and labeling 
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COMING EVENTS..... 


NOVEMBER 
16 


29 


30 


DECEMBER 
1-2 


5-7 


5-8 


12-14 


12-15 


27-30 


FEBRUARY 
8-10 


13-15 


20-21 


MARCH 
1-3 


8-10 


21-30 


20-31 


714 


American Society of Perfumers, open meeting, Advertis- 
ing Club, N. Y. C. (Dorothy A. Douglass, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 20) 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, semi-annual 
bership ting (through December 1), Boca Raton 
Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. (G.C.M.1., 99 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
16) 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists, annual meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, N. Y. C. (S.C.C., 2 East 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21) 
Toilet Goods Assn., Scientific Section, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel (Kathryn Fitzpatrick, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
N. Y. C. 20) 





American Medical Assn., clinical meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., eastern regional 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Dr. J. O'Neill 
Closs, 1411 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. (C.S.M.A., 
50 East 41st St., N. Y. C. 17) 

Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., mid-year meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Dr. J. O'Neill Closs— 
see above.) 

Industrial Building Exposition and Congress, Coliseum, 
N. Y. C. (Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.) 

American Assn. for the Advancement of Science, Phar- 
macy Section Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (John E. 
Christian, Secretary, Pharmacy Section, School of Phar- 
macy, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 


1961 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Law Section, Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. (Dr. Karl Bambach—see 
above.) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., centra! regional 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (Dr. J. 
O'Neill Closs, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, 
D. C.) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., western regional 
meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. (Dr. J. 
O'Neill Closs—see above.) 


1961 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Medical Section, 
Ponte Verdra Club, Ponte Verdra, Fla. (Dr. Karl Bambach 


—see above.) 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Medical Section, 
Ponte Vedra Club, Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. (Dr. Karl 
Bambach—+see above.) 


American Chemical Society, spring meeting, St. Louis, 
Mo. (A. T. Winstead, A.C.S., 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

Purdue Univ. Industrial Packaging Institute, industrial 
packaging short course, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
(Mark E. Ocker, Memorial Center, P.U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
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MAY 1961 

2-9 International Packaging Exhibition, Amsterdam, Holland 
(Verpakkingsbeurn, Tesselschadestraat 5, Amsterdam, 
Holland) 

9-11 Toilet Goods Assn., convention, and Scientific Section 
meeting (May 11), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. 
(Kathryn Fitzpatrick, T.G.A., 1270 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, N. Y. C. 20) 

15-17 Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. (C.S.M.A., 50 E. 
41st St., N. Y. C. 17) 

JUNE 1961 

4-7 Annual National Industrial Pharmaceutical Research 
Conference, King's Gateway, Land O’ Lakes, Wisconsin, 
Extension Services in Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin 
(Richard S. Strommen, E.S.P., 301 Chemistry Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.) 

5-9 Society of Plastics Industry, National Plastics Exposition 
and annual national conference, Coliseum and Hotel 
Commodore, N. Y. C. (S.P.I., 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17) 

SEPTEMBER 1961 

3-8 American Chemical Society, annual fall meeting, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (A.C.S., 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) 

NOVEMBER 1961 

7-10 Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute Show, 
Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich. (Hanson & Shea, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Penna.) 

29 Toilet Goods Assn., Scientific Section meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N.Y.C. (T.G.A., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, N.Y.C. 20) 

DECEMBER 1961 

4-6 Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Roosevelt Hotel, N.Y.C. (C.S.M.A., 50 East 41st St, 
N.Y.C. 17) 

MARCH 1962 
20-29 American Chemical Society, annual spring meeting, 
Washington, D.C. (A.C.S., 1155 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) 
MAY 1962 
9 Toilet Goods Assn., Scientific Section meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N.Y.C. (T.G.A., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, N.Y.C. 20) 

14-16 Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual mid- 
year meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. (C.S.M.A., 50 
East 41st St., N.Y.C. 17) 

JUNE 1962 

24-29 Toilet Goods Assn., Inc., and the Toilet Goods Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. of Canada, joint convention, Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec, Canada (T.G.A.—see above.) ©@ 
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(Continued from page 713) 
ing heights, the machine can be supplied with level- 
ing jacks and casters. 


Versatile Vacuum-Hoist Attachment 

A vacuum-hoist attachment with a capacity of 
4200 pounds that allows a single operator to lift, 
transfer, lower, stack, or position any comparatively 
nonporous material has been introduced by Vac-U- 
Lift Company Division of Siegler Corp., Salem, III. 

The heavy-duty, self-container unit with a 110- 
volt, single-phase, 60-cycle Vac-U-Lift Powerpac is 
of welded steel and has three 18-inch pads with a 
capacity of 1400 pounds each. The power source 
may be welded to the three-foot beam, or attached by 
disconnecting plugs to allow easy use of other single- 
or multiple-pad attachments. The all-purpose unit 
has a water trap for lifting wet materials, a guide 
handle for easy manipulation, a patented vacuum- 
safety reserve system that holds a positive vacuum 
even if power fails, special built-in maintenance 
whereby motors are oiled and self-adjusting rotor 
vanes compensate for wear, and visual oilers and 
filters. 


Variable-Speed Dissolver 

A new model, the Cowles Dissolver Model 5-VTV, 
has been added to the mixing and dispersing line of 
Morehouse-Cowles, Inc., 1150 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

The basic new features of the unit are the variable- 
speed drive system with a range of from 1800 to 
5400 r.p.m., and allowance for quick changes of 
speed while in operation. 

Designed for small production, pilot plant opera- 
tions and research and development facilities, the 
5-VTV is especially adaptable in critical dispersing 
and mixing problems over a wide range of processes 
and materials. It is equipped with the Cowles Im- 
peller in three sizes, 4, 6, and 8 inches. The easily 
interchangeable impellers are designed for processing 
specific materials. Standard impellers and shafts are 
stainless steel. 

A hinged mount permits tilt-back through 45° for 
easy removal from tanks up to 20 inches high. Height 
in lowered position is 38 inches. Hydraulic lift en- 
ables raising of the entire assembly from 11 to 49 
inches, and the impeller will center in containers 
up to 16 inches in diameter. The model can handle 
viscosities up to 50,000 centipoises in batches of 
from 5 to 40 gallons. 


Neck Wrap Labeler 

Gisholt Machine Company, 1245 East Washington 
Ave., Madison 10, Wisc., has announced the first in 
a series of Masterline Labeling Machines, the Gisholt 
Masterline Neckwrap Labeler, designed to utilize 
new developments in thermo-plastic adhesives. It 
eliminates liquid glues, and will automatically apply 
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New High-speed, Conveyor-line 
PLASTIC BOTTLE CODER 








e Imprints bottom of bottles at speeds to 600 per minute 
e Uses special instant-dry ink for permanent adhesion to 
plastic e Does not require cutting of line ... no dead 
plates needed e Handles empty bottles as well as filled, 
in continuous or intermittent flow e Quickly adjustable 
for different sizes without use of change parts e Fits in 
minimum space — needs only 30” e Has automatic “no jam” 
feature @ Can be moved from one line to another @ Install 
it yourself in a few hours. Write today for details on “TB 
Plastic Bottle Coder” 








First and foremost in 
automatic production-line 
CODING. MARKING and 
IMPRINTING machines 


GOTTSCHO Dept. € 
HILLSIDE 5, N.J. 


In Canada: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. - Toronto & Montreal 











HEAVY DUTY FILLER 
for 
Heavy Oils and Suspensions 


Widely used by 
world’s leading anti- 
biotic producers. 
Full range filler dis- 
penses liquids from 
aqueous to heavy oils 
with uniform accu- 
racy from lcc to 
30cc. Exclusive pat- 
ented shut-off slide 
valve offers user 
greater facility in fill- 
ing a broader range 
of liquids than is 
possible on any other 
equipment. Precision 
ground and polished 
stainless steel valve 
and syringe without 
gaskets or packing are ideal for aseptic filling. Variable 
speed motor permits filling rate from 300-3000 per hour. 


OPPER & SONS, INC. 


300 PARK AVE. SOUTH 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





AMPFIL Model F-400X 


Established 
in 1922 


Write for Bulletin #659F describing 
our full line of conveyor fillers. 
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You’re sure of better-performing 
shellac when you specify... 

















backed by 136 years of experience and research! 


HARMLESS LAC GLAZES for Enteric and Other Phar- 
maceutical Protective Coatings with Rapid Solvent 
Release 


Rigidly controlled production assures highest quality 
and uniformity to meet all requirements of U. S. Food, 
Drug & Cosmetics Act as extended. 


Free from harmful impurities. 


Regular and Refined (Dewaxed) Shellac packed in 50 Ib. 
bags. Alcohol solutions of both in required solids in new, 
specially-lined steel non-returnable 55 gal. drums or 5 gal. pails. 


IMPORTANT! Only FDA-approved containers and linings are 
used to insure maximum purity of GRP products. 


Our technical experts backed by research facilities are avail- 
able to assist you on special projects. 


GILLESPIE- 
ERS- 
PYATT 

CO., INC. 


Write for our Technical Bulletin V-158 


Office: 75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Plant and Laboratory: Jersey City, N. J. 












Sales Representatives and Warehouse Stocks 
in Principal Cities throughout United States 























ay 1 Y/N -) 
Tel t] sted 5 


LOW 


PRICES 


STOCKS 


FAST 


SERVICE 












@ Cetyl Alcohol N.F. grade 
e@ Stearyl Alcohol USP 

e Beeswax USP 

@ Spermaceti USP 


COMPLETE LINE OF ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


EMULSIFIERS 
@ TWEEN® © SPAN® 
@ ARLACEL® @ MYRJ® 
@ BRIM @ RENEX® 
POLYOLS 
@ CRYSTALLINE SORBITOL @ soRBO® 
@ MANNITOL @ ARLEX® 


Over 1400 Chemicals in Stock 
We Do Not Buy or Sell Surplus Stock Chemicals 


Send for Catalog 


WAtlas Powder Co. 


Ruger Chemical Company, Inc. 


62 NINTH AVENUE, N.Y.11, N.Y. — CH 2-7950 
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wrap-around labels to the necks of bottles at speede 
up to 180 per minute. All speeds are instantly ad- 
justable, while the machine is running. 

For heat-seal labels only, the machine applies 
heat directly to the adhesive side, allowing an almost 
unlimited choice of papers, foils, inks, and emboss- 
ings, with no destruction of design, no “picker” 
marks on labels, no bar spots, and full adhesion of 
the label to the container surface. 

The action is continuous, which makes the ma- 
chine ideal for lightweight glass. Labels are loaded 
from either side into a magazine holding a 15-minute 
supply. Positioning control is complete. The unit 
compensates when the bottle neck is off-vertical, and 
it gauges heights to apply the label the same distance 
from the cap on every bottle. Labels can even be 
applied to the closure top to provide sealing of cap 
to glass, and they can be applied over a recessed 
groove or ring, on cylinder or cone, if the taper is 
not more than 10° off-vertical. 

Minimal maintenance is required, because of such 
features as totally enclosed gear cases, automatic 
lubrication, and safety clutches. 

The machine can be purchased, or leased either 
with or without the option to purchase. 


Two-Inch Laboratory Jet Mill 

Sturtevant Mill Company, 661 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass., is manufacturing a two-inch, stainless steel 
laboratory Micronizer fluid energy mill that will 
grind 60 to 86 per cent of fines in the zero to 20 
micron range, and the remainder in the 20 to 40 
micron range. The laboratory jet mill, said to be the 
smallest engineered by any company, handles small 
quantities. 


Radioisotope Instruments with Permanent Identification 

To facilitate radioisotope studies and treatment 
and ensure that any injection equipment used is not 
confused with other hospital supplies, Becton, Dick- 
inson and Co., Rutherford, N. J. is supplying special 
order Multifit syringes, Steritube needle containers, 
and Vacutainer evacuated blood specimen tubes per- 
manently identified with the radioisotope warning 
signal, which resembles a clover leaf. The symbol 
is applied by the company’s permanent stain mark 
process. Orders for special items are also available. 


Dry Feeders 

A new series of pre-engineered Dry Feeders are 
now available from Iron Tower Works, 1 Washing- 
ton Ave., Providence 5, R. I. Designed for uniform 
flow of pulverized, powdered, or granular materials, 
the units have reinforced machined casings, corro- 
sion-resistant linings, and a channel base that re- 
moves the load from the feeder casing. The feeders 
come with or without Teflon wiper blades, and jack- 


ets for heating or cooling. ¢ 
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